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PREFACE     by    the    AUTHOR. 

Every  succeeding' year,  Pianoforte  playing-  is  more  widely  cultivated  and  more  highly 
rated  in  public  estimation.  The  instrument  itself  is  constantly  receiving-progressive 
improvements  both  as  to  its  tone,  and  to  the  manner  of  treating-  it.  Melody,  that 
noblest  branch  of  the  art,  can  now  be  expressed  on  it,  in  the  fullest  and  richest 
tones,  and  most  varied  shades  of  expression;  numerous  composers  and  Virtuosi  hour- 
ly invite  us  to  practice,  by  the  invention  of  new  passag-es,  and  effects,  not  before 
thoug-ht  of;  and  every  day  serves  more  firmly  to  establish  the  conviction,  that  the 
Pianoforte  can  never  be  displaced,  nor  even  thrown  into  the  shade  by  any  other  in- 
strument; as  also,  that  it  is  the  only  one  really  adapted  for  the  fair  sex,  while  it  is 
of  all  others,  that  of  which  the  study  is  least  likely  to  cause  any  injury  to  the 
health.  , 

This  continual  advance  in  its  g-eneral  utility,  demands  of  course  a  corresponding- 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  Elementary  works  written  for  the  instrument;  in  order 
to  unite  the  more  recent  discoveries  on  the  mechanism  of  f ing-ering-, with  what  was 
previously  known;  and  which  have  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
refinement  of  our  musical  taste,  which  is  due  to  the  more  modern  class  of  composi- 
tions, and  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  structure  of  the  instrument  itself;  all  of 
which  causes  necessarily  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  style  of  performance, 
even    of  the  older  and  more  simple  productions. 

Much  the  greater  number  of  those  who  beg-in  to  learn  the  Piano -forte  consist  of 
children  of  from  8  to  10  years  of  ag*e;  and  in  truth  we  ought  to  commence  as  ear- 
ly as  possible,  if  we  wish  to  attain  to  any  great  degree  of  proficiency  in  playing-. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  first  rudiments,  on  which  in  fact 
every  thing'  depends,  in  a  full,  clear,  and  comprehensive  manner;  for  here  any  thing- 
like laconic  brevity  is  more  particularly  misplaced,  since  the  mere  untaught  child  is 
not  capable  of  unravelling-  nor  comprehending- it,  nor  indeed  are  many  Teachers  them_ 
selves . 

In  many  Instruction  Books,  the  rules  are  laid  down  so  concisely,  that  the  Pupil 
may  in  a  few  minutes  learn  by  heart  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed.  But 
it  requires  months,  nay  even  years,  and  innumerable  repetitions  of  these  rules  by 
the  Teacher,  before  they  cam  accustom  themselves  to  follow  those  precepts  with  prac- 
tical correctness.  These  reflections  every  Teacher  must  have'  often  made.  How 
many  Pupils  sacrifice  years  to  discover  and  rectify  what  was  misunderstood  or  er- 
roneous in  their  first    instructions! 

The  FIRST  PART  of  the  present  method  is  written  according- to  this  view  of  the 
case;  and  with  the  endeavour  that  beg-inners  of  every  ag-e,  without  any  waste  of 
time,  and  in  a  manner  not  unpleasant,  may  obtain  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  well- 
grounded    explanation    of  the    elementary  principles    of  music,  and  of  playing-  on  the 
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Piano- forte;  and  open  to  their  talent  a  correct  and  regular  path  towards  a  hig-h  de- 
gree of  refinement  in  execution;  and  that  Pupils,  whose  circumstances  will  not  ad_ 
i'fiit  of  their  employing*  an  eminent  master,  may  hy  a  frequent  and  attentive  perusal 
of  each  chapter,  and  an  industrious  practice  of  the  examples,  find  all  the  means  re_ 
quisite  to  ensure  a  well-  reg-ulated  progress;  and,  lastly,  that  many  young-  teachers 
may  herein  find  a  desirable  and  certain  g*uide,  to  preserve  their  Pupils  from  fall- 
ing*  into    errors,    and  to    accelerate   their    progress    towards    perfection. 

The  SECOND  PART  contains  the  doctrine  of  Fing-ering*,  established  on  simple 
principles,  and  illustrated  hy  so  many  practical  examples,  that  hy  the  mere  play_ 
ing*  of  them,  the  Pupil  will  acquire,  tog-ether  with  a  well -digested  theoretical  know, 
ledg-e  of  the  subject,  all  the  varied  mechanical  facility  of  fing-er  which  he  can 
desire,  and  without    which    mere    theory  is    fruitless    and    unprofitable. 

The  THIRD  PART  has  been  written  with  equal  attention  as  to  completeness; 
and  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  enumerate  and  explain  all  the 
difficulties  contained  therein,  and  also  to  render  clear  and  intelligible,  such  sub- 
jects as  for  the  most  part  depend  on  the  feeling's,  ear,  fancy,  imitative  powers, 
and    even    caprice    of  the   player. 

By  a  careful  and  patient  elaboration  of  this  Treatise,  I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  a  wish,  expressed  in  many  quarters,  that  I  should  form  into  a  syste- 
matic and  well- digested  whole,  the  views  and  principles  which  I  had  collected  du- 
ring* 30  years  practical  experience  in  teaching*:  and  I  now  dedicate  this  work 
to  youthful  talent ,  with  the  wish  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  ensure 
a  well-grounded,  and  at  the  same  time,  easy,  and  rapid  acquirement  of  an  agree- 
able,  widely- spread,    and    honourable    art:      for 

"As   the   use,  so  will  be  the  g*ain." 


CHARLES  'CZERWW 
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.     ■  PRMJLJMINoAMT      OBSERVATIONS* 

For  the  first  three  months,  it  is  requisite  that  the  Learner  should  receive  one 
hour's  lesson  every  week-day,  or  at  least  four  lessons  in  the  week;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  that  he  should  daily  practise  one  hour  hy  himself,  as  it  is  very  necessary  to 
abridge  as  much  as  possible  the  labour  of  acquireing-  the  first  principles  of  the 
art. 

The  subjects  to  be  explained,  are  distributed  into  LESSONS,  such  that  the  con- 
tents of  each  LESSON  may  easily  be  read  throug-h  and  explained  at  leng*th  to  a  Pu- 
pil in  one  hours  attendance;  this  calculation  will  also  include  the  time  necessary  for 
him  to  fix    in   his  mind,  and  to    practise   the  rules    laid   down   in  each   Lesson. 

It  will  naturally  depend  on  the  age,  talent,  and  industry  of  the  Pupil,  as  to  how 
far  the  Teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  lengthen  or  curtail  the  prescribed  times. 
At  the  end  of  each  month,  a  couple  of  days  should  be  devoted  to  the  recapitula  _ 
tion  of  all  what  has  been  already  learned,  and  the  Pupil  should  be  made  to  repeat 
the    principal    rules   by    heart. 

The  practical  exercises  must  be  frequently  and  diligently  played  over;  and  they 
should  not  be  laid  aside,  till  the  Pupil  by  his  progress  is  enabled  to  proceed  to 
the  study  of  longer   and  more  difficult    compositions. 

1 SJ    H  t  g  g  o  n . 

Position    of  the  Body,     and    of   the    Hands. 


The  movements  of  the  body  have  so  great  an  influence  on  PlANO- FORTE  play- 
ing-, that  a  g-ood  and  graceful  position  must  be  the  first  thing-  to  which  the  Pu- 
pils attention  should  be  drawn;  and  the  rules  on  this  head  must  be  incessantly  re- 
peated, till  the  exact  observance  of  them  shall  have  grown  into  a  settled  habit. 
In  playing-,  all  unnecessary  movements  must  be  avoided,  for  every  obliquity  of  posi- 
tion, every  grimace,  and  every  useless  gesture,  have  a  disadvantageous  influence  on 
the   hands    and  fing*ers. 

Before  any  thing-  else,  the  Pupil  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  following- 
ruk  -i 

§  1.  The  seat  of  the  player  must  be  placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  key- 
board; and  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  that  the  elbows,  when  hang-ing*  down  free- 
ly, shall  be  about  four  inches  nearer  the  keys  than  the  shoulders;  so  that  the 
movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  over  the  whole  leng-th  of  the  key -board  may 
not  be    impeded  in    any    way  by  the    chest. 

§  2.  The  heig-ht  of  the  stool  must  be  so  exactly  proportioned  to  the  stature  of  the 
player,  that  the  ends  of  the  elbows  may  be  about  an  inch  hig-her  than  the  upper 
surface    of  the   keys;    for  a    low    seat   impedes    and  fatig-ues  the   hands. 

§3.TVhile  playing-,  the  stool  must  never  be  moved  either  backwards  or  forwards;  nor 
must  the  player   wrig-g-le  to    and   fro'    upon    his   seat. 

§  4.  The  position  of  the  head  and  of  the  chest  should  be  uprig-ht,  dig-nif ied,  and  na- 
tural; a  little  inclining-  towards  the  key -hoard,  so  that  the  back  of  the  chair  or  seat 
may  not  touch  the  body.  But  we  must  avoid  assuming*  a  bent  and  crooked  position, 
as  that  is  at  once  unsig-htly  and  injurious  to  the  player;  and,  if  persisted  in  for 
any     leng-th     of   time,    it    may    even    become     prejudicial    to   the    health. 
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§5.  Let  the  Pupil,  while  playing1,  avoid  accustoming'  himself  to  nodding', or  any  other 
movement  of  the  head.  IL  is  only  when  hoth  hands  have  to  play  in  the  hig-hest  oc, 
l;ne  on  the  rig-ht  of  the  key-board,  or  in  the  lowest  octave  on  the  left,  that  the 
hod}  may  follow  them  by  a  g*entle  side -motion,  but  however  without  moving*  on 
(he     seat. 

§6.  The  feet   should    rest    on  the   gTound,  near  the    PEDALS,    hut  without     touching* 
them;    children    must    place    their    feet    on    a    foot- stool   adapted  to  their  heig-ht. 
§7.  The   arms  oug-ht  neither  to   be   pressed    ag-ainst    the  body,  nor    extended      out- 
wards,       away      from  it;  but   they    should  hang"   freely   down    by  their  own    natu- 
ral  weig'ht,   avoiding*    every  perceptible     and    restless    movement. 
§8.  The    surface    of  the   fore -arm,   from  the    elbow   to   the  knuckles  of  the    bended 
fing*ers,  must    form  an  absolutely    straig'ht    and  horizontal    line,-   and  the  wrists    must 
neither  be  bent  downwards,  nor    upwards,  so    as   to    resemble    a   ball.  The  preserving" 
an   exactly   straig'ht   line   with   the   knuckles    and  the    upper    surface   of  the  hands    is 
one   of  the    principal    requisites    towards    acquiring-  a  fine    style  of  playing-. 
§9.  The  fing-ers    must   be  somewhat  bent  inwards.     As  the   fing-ers    are  of  unequal 
leng'ths,  each  fing-er    (not  including- the  thumb)   must    take   such  a    part    in  this  spe- 
cies of  curvature,  that    all  their   tips    as  well   as    the    thumb    in   its  natural  outstretched 
position,  may  form    one   straig'ht  line,   when    placed   close   together.    In  this  case   the 
knuckles  will    assume    nearly   the  form   of  a    semicircle. 

§  10.  In  playing*,  the   fing*ers   oug*ht   never  to   be   pressed   ag*ainst   one  another;     they 
must  be  kept    so   far    apart,  that  when  the   hand  is    at  rest,   each   for  itself  may  free_, 
ly  and  independently  make   the   necessary  movement     upwards    or  downwards;  for    it  is 
by    this   motion    that    the   keys    are    to   be    struck. 

§  11.  An  oblique  position  of  the  hands  and  fing-ers,  either  inwards  or  outwards,  is 
very  injurious.  In  proportion  to  their  leng-ths,  the  fing*ers  must  form  a  line  with 
the  leng*th  of  the  keys,  and  it  is  only  in  extensions  or  skips  that  this  rule  may 
be  deviated  from,  so   far  as  it  may  become    necessary. 

§  12.  The  four  fing-ers  of  each  hand  are  respectively  indicated  by  the  fig-ures  1^2, 
3, 4.;    the  character  +    is  used  to  indicate    the   thumb . 

§  13.  The  percussion  of  the  keys  is  effected  by  means  of  the  fleshy  tips  of  the 
four  long*er  fing*ers,  and  with  the  extreme  side  of  the  tip  of  the  thumb,  which  for 
this  purpose  must  be  somewhat  bent  inwardly.  "We  must  avoid  bending*  the  other  f in- 
fers inwardly,  so  much  that  the  nails  shall  fall  on  the  keys.  The  keys  must  not 
be  struck  near  their  edg*e,  but  at  about  half  an  inch  from  their  end  nearest  the 
player. 

§  14..  The  player  must  keep  his  nails  so  short,  that  they  may  never  project  beyond 
the  extremities  of  the  tips  of  the  fing*ers,  as  otherwise  the  clicking*  of  them  on 
the   keys    will  become  disagreeably  audible. 

Continuation  of  the   First  Lesson. 


Ojv  the  Names   of  the   Keys. 

§  15.  The  key- board  of  a  PlANO  -  FORTE  of  the  most  extensive  compass  in  present 
use,  contains  78  keys.  Older  instruments  contain  from  $  to  10  keys  fewer  than 
that    number. 

That  portion   of  the  key- board   intended  for  the  rig-tit   hand   is   called    the   upper, 
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acute,  or  TREBLE  part  of  the  instrument.  That  portion  intended  for  the  left  hand  is 
called  the  lower,  grave,  or  BASS  part".  When  we  ^strike  several  keys  in  a  series  pro- 
ceeding" from  the  left  to  the  rig-ht  side  of  the  key -hoard,  we  ascend  or  run  up  the 
instrument;  and  when  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  from  rig-ht  to  left, we  descend 
or  run  doicn  the  instrument;  these  expressions  should  not  he  confounded  with  one 
another. 

§  16.  The  greater  numher  of  keys  consist  of  the  longer,  broader,  and  lower 
series,  called  the  white  keys,  because  they  are  g-enerally  covered  at  the 
tops  with  ivory.  The  shorter  and  less  numerous  row  of  keys  which  lie  above 
the  former,  are  called  the  blaclc  keys,  as  they  are  usually  covered  with  ebo- 
ny; they  are  so  related  that  b  of  the  upper  row  are  every  where  distributed  be- 
tween   7    of   the    lower     row. 

§  17.  At  the  first  glance  the  Pupil  will  perceive,  that  the  black  keys  are  every 
where  separated  into  two  sorts  of  groups,  one  containing*  two  and  the  other 
three  black  keys.  This  unequal  distribution  of  the  black  keys,  is  the  means  by 
which  the  player  is  enabled  to  g-ain  a  rapid  oversight  of  all  the  keys,  and  to 
distinguish  each  one  individually ,•_  this  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  do, 
if  he  were  to  depend  solely  on  the  white  keys,  which  appear  every  where 
uniform     and    alike. 

The  White      Keys. 


§  J8.  The     7     white    keys    between    which    the    5    black    keys     are     distributed, 
are     named    after    the    7     alphabetical    letters      C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,   which  are  con- 
stantly   repeated  in    the    very   same    order,  from    left    to    rig-ht,    that  is  in  ascends 
ing  from    the   Bass    towards   the    Treble. 

§  19.  The  key  called  C  lies  on  the  left  of  the  two  black  keys,  and  it  oc- 
curs as  often  therefore,  as  the  key -board  contains  groups  of  ,two  black 
keys.  The  Pupil  must  now  try  to  find  out  and  strike  one  after  another 
all  the  Cs  on  the  instrument,  for  which  purpose  the  following-  representa- 
tion   of    the    key-  board    will   be    found    of    assistance. 

After  C  follows  (between  the  group  of  two  black  keys)  the  key  D,  which 
lies  next  to  it  on  the  rig-ht.  After  this  comes  E;  next  to  this  F  (which 
is    placed    close    to    the    group     of    three    black     keys.)     Next   comes    G;     then 

A,  and    lastly   B.      After    this    ag-ain    comes    a    C,    and    then    all    the      7    keys 
are     repeated     ag*ain     and    ag-ain    to    the    end    of  the    key -board. 

§  20.  The  Pupil  must  now  dilig-ently  look  out  for  all  these  keys,  strike 
them,  and  name  them  aloud;  at  first  all  the  Cs,  that  are  to  be  found  on 
the  key- board,  then  all  the  D's,  next  all  the  Es,  and  so  on:  he  must  then 
learn  to  name  readily  while  striking-  them,  all  the  white  keys  in  their  re_ 
g-ular    order,    first   in     ascending-,  and    afterwards     also     in      descending,    viz:    C, 

B,  A,G,  F,  E,  D. 
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Distribution   of  the   White    Keys. 

§  21.  All  keys  of  the  same  name  have  also  a  great  similarity  in  sound;  and  are  only 
distinguishable  from  each  other  hy  a  difference  of  acuteness  or  gravity  as  to  their 
pitch.  These  similarly  named  keys,  form  each  one  as  compared  with  the  one  imme_ 
diately  above  or  below  it,  what  is  termed  an  OCTAVE;  they  are  thus  eaUedJbecause 
in  the  space  from  one  to  the  other  inclusive,  eight  consecutive  keys  or  notes  are 
contained.  Thus  the  interval  from  any  one  C  to  the  C  nearest  to  it,  is  called  an 
Octave;  the  same  takes  place  from  one  D  to  the  next  D,  from  one  E  to  the 
next    E,  &c:  &c: 

5  22.  To  distinguish  all  these  OCTAVES  from  one  another,  the  octaves  C,  C,  are 
indicated  by  numbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  octave,  which  is  called  the 
DOUBLE  OCTAVE.  Next  to  this  comes  the  First  octave,  then  the  second,  then  the 
3^,4^,  and  bV1  octaves,  from  C  to  C,  and  lastly  the  notes  of  the  61.11  octave,  so 
far  as  the  key  hoard  extends.  See  the  Representation  of  the  Piano -forte  Key- 
board,  pag-e     4. 

In  PIANO  FORTES  of  less  compass,  which  extend  only  from  F  in  the  bass  to 
F,  (six  octaves)  the  DOUBLE  OCTAVE  is  not  complete,  and  the  deepest  double 
notes    consist     therefore    only    of  4    white    and  3    black    keys. 

§  23.  When  the  Pupil  now  tries  to  find  the  different  keys  hy  way  of  practice; 
or  when  they  are  touched  by  the  Teacher  in  order  that  he  may  name  them,  he 
must  be    taught    to    know    in   what    octave      each    note    lies. 

Names  of   the  Black    Keys. 

§24.  The  b  black  keys  comprised  in  each  octave,  have  a  two -fold  name,  which 
they  derive  from  the  two  contiguous  white  keys  by  which  each  is  encircled.  If 
the  black  key  is  named  from  the  white  key  contiguous  to  it  on  the  left,  it  re_ 
ceives  in  addition  to  the  name  of  that  key  the  epithet  sharp.  If  it  is  named  ac_ 
cording" to  the  contiguous  white  key  on  the  right,  it  receives  in  addition  to  that 
name, the    epithet     flat.     Hence   the  b    black     keys     are    named    as    follows : 

The  black    key  between  C    and   D    is  called     C     sharp    or    D    flat. 

D    and  E    D    sharp    or    E     flat. 

F    and   G    —^ F    sharp     or    G    flat. 

G    and   A    G    sharp     or    A    flat. 

A    and    B    A    sharp    or    B  flat. 

The  cause  of  this  two  -  fold  denomination,  and  the  reason  why  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  is  applied,  will  be  explained  to  the  Pupil,  when  he  learns 
the    names    of  the   notes . 

§  2b.  The  black  keys  have  also  their  OCTAVES,  like  the  white  ones;  as  for  Ex: 
C  sharp  to  C  sharp,  F  sharp  to  F  sharp,  B  flat  to  B  flat,  &c-  and  the  Pupil  must 
often  practise  striking'  and  naming*  the  keys  aloud,  both  backwards  and  forwards 
throughout  the  entire  key-board;  thus:  C,  C  sharp,  D,  D  sharp,  E,  F,  F  sharp,G, 
G  sharp,  A,  A  sharp,  B,C,  &c-  as  also  according'  to  the  second  denomination, 
C,  D    flat,   D,E    flat,   E,F,  G    flat,  G,  &c. 
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Relation  :  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Keys  to  each  other. 

5  26.  From  -what  precedes,  it  appears  that  on  the  PlANO  FORTE,  and  indeed  in  Music 
in  g-eneral,  that  there  exists  hut  12  sounds;  which  by  their  repetition  in  so  many  Oc_ 
tares,  and  by  their  higher  or  deeper  pitch,  form  the  whole  rang*e  of  sounds  of  whieh 
modern   music  consists. 

§27.  Each  Key  compared  with  that  immediately  contiguous  to  it  forms  a  half-  tone, 
that  is  in  respect  to  its    pitch  it  is  distant  from   it  a  half- tone, or  semitone. 

Thus:  C  to  C  sharp,  D  sharp  to  E,  F  to  F  sharp  are  half  tones.  Similarly 
the  distance  from  E  to  F,  or  from  B  to  C,  is  also  a  half  tone,  or  semitone; since  he  _ 
tween  these    two   white  keys  there  occurs    no  black  key. 

§  28.  When  two  keys  are  separated  by  one  intermediate  key,  they  form  a 
whole  tone;  for  Ex:  C  to  D,  or  E  to  F  sharp,  or  B  flat  to  C,  or  Aflat  to  B  flat,  are 
whole  tones. 

§29.  It  can  at  most  require  but  a  few  days,  to  indelibly  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
Pupil  this  explanation  of  the  keys;  if  the  Teacher  has  the  patience  to  employ  all 
the  helps  here  suggested,  and  if  the  Pupil  himself  bestows  the  proper  degree  of 
attention. 

2V.d    H  t  S  g  0  Tt   . 

Primary  Finger -Exercises,  and  further  Rules  on  Touching  or  Striking  the  Keys. 

%  l.  As  soon  as  the  Pupil  is  well  acquainted  with  the  keys,  the  master  must 
teach    him   to   play      by    heart     the    following*    exercises. 


First  with  the   rig-ht   hand  alone. 


2  1  +  12  1   +121   +  I  2  1 


3.  +   , 


.2 3-  3   1 


3   2   1 


4i.   +  1  2  3  4^  3  2  1   4-1   23  4   3  2  1 


4  4  4  4  4_4_4   3  3   3   3   3  3   3  3     2222   22221111   llll 
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Each  example  must    be   repeated    from    10   to    20     times    without   intermission. 

§2.  During-  the  practice  of  these  exercises,  the  Teacher  must  gradually  explain 
to  the  Pupil  the  following-  additional  rules  on  the  position  of  the  fing-ers,  and 
on    striking-  the   keys;    taking-   care    that  he    observes   them     practically. 

S3.  If  we  hold  the  5  fing-ers,  properly  bent,  quite  close  over  the  5  keys,  C,  D, 
E,F  and  G,  we    shall   percieve    that   one    fing-er    only   is    g*iven    to    each  key.        v 

The   five     fing-ers    must    therefore    be    kept    so    far    apart    from    one    another,  that 
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t 
each  fing-er,  when  the  hand  is  at  rest,  may  strike  its  own  key  exactly  in  the 
middle;  for  this  purpose  the  thumh  must  be  extended  in  an  exactly  straight  line, 
and  the  little  finger  be  but  a  little  bent.  The  end  of  the  thumb  must  always  reach  to 
the  middle  of  the  fore  or  broad  part  of  the  white  key,  and  never  strike  it  near  to 
its  outer  end.  For  the  percussion  on  the  white  keys  should  always  be  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  keys  by  all  the  fing-ers,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  that  part; 
they  must  never  be  struck  near  the  extreme  end,  nor  on  the  small  narrow  por- 
tions  included   between  the   black   keys. 

§  4.  This    position  of  all  the  b   fing-ers    must   always  remain  the   same,  when  in    the 
preceding*   Exercises    any    fing-er   strikes   its    proper  key . 
§  b.  As    each   fing-er,  previous   to    its  being-    used,  must  be  held  very  near  to  its  key, 
(without   however    touching*  it);   so,  after  the    stroke,  it  must    ag-ain    return     to    its 
previous    situation. 

§  6.   PRINCIPAL  RUI£.  Each  fing-er  must  be   lifted  up  exactly  at  the   same    moment 
in  which    the  next    fing-er    strikes    its    key. 

This  is   the  most   important    rule    of  all   for    beg-inners,    and  it      cannot    be    too 
often    repeated   to    them. 

§  7.  In,  the  first  Exercise,  intended  only  for  two  fing-ers,  the  thumb  must  quit  the 
C  at  the  very  same  moment  that  the  first  fing*er  strikes  the  D,  which  in  its 
turn  must  be  quitted,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  thumb  ag*ain  strikes  the  C. 
§  8.  The  same  thing*  takes  place  in  the  2?  Exercise,  with  the  3  fing*ers;  then  with 
the  4,  and  lastly  with  all  the  b  fing-ers;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  hand  always  rests 
on  the  keys,  but  on  one  finger  only,  while  all  the  rest  are  poised  in  the  air. 
§  9.  "What  follows,  will  serve  to  explain  to  the  Pupil  the  reasons  of  this  princi- 
pal   rule. 

Two  or  more  immediately  contiguous  keys,  when  struck  together,  produce  a  very 
disagreeable  and  dis sonant  effect;  while  if  the  same  keys  are  struck  one  after 
another,     they  will     sound    agreeably  enoug*h. 

Now,  as  the  string-s  belong-ing*  to  any  key  continue  to  sound  long*  after  it  is  struck; 
if  the  keys  be  kept  down  by  holding*  the  contiguous  keys  too  long*,  a  very  unpleasant 
discordance  will  arise,  which  may  be  avoided  by  attending*  to  the  foreg*oing*  prin_ 
cipal  rule. 

S 10.  The  51.11  Exercise  has  for  its  aim  to  accustom  the  beg*inner  to  a  firm  touch 
and  tone,  as  he  must  strike  one  key  several  times  successively  with  the  same 
fing-er.  The  hand  must  here  be  held  as  tranquilly  as  possible  over  the  b  keys, 
so  that  the  re-iterated  percussion  may  be  produced  by  the  quiet  movement  of 
the    sing*le   fing-er. 

§  11.  In  this  Exercise  the  beg*inner  must  accustom  himself  to  a  moderately  strong- 
touch,  so  as  to  press  down  the  keys  firmly;  he  will  naturally  practise  it,  at 
first  very  slow,  accelerating*  the  movement  by  degrees,  as  the  flexibility  of 
the  fing-ers  develops  itself,  and  without  any  strain  upon  the  nerves. 
§  12.  As  soon  as  the  fing*ers  of  the  rig-ht  hand  have  had  some  practice  and 
acquired  some  degree  of  independence,  the  same  examples  must  be  tried  by  the 
left    hand  in    the  following*    manner. 


•'■''_'. 
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First   Exercises   for  the    Left    hand. 

1.         i     +     ]     +       1     +     l     +        j      +       1'  +       ]      +      i      +      jd.    2J+J       2     1      +     1         2      I      +     *       2      1     +     J 
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4.      4.     4    4< 
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All  the    rules  g-iven   for  the    rig-lit   hand  must  be    applied    with    equal   strictness  to 
the  left;    and,  above   all,  the    adroitness   of  the    left  hand    must   always    keep   pace 
with    that  of  the    rig-lit. 

§  13.^Vhen  this   is    accomplished,  the   above    exercises    should  be    practised      with 
both    hands    in  the    following   manner. 


+  1    +    1 


1     2      1 
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§1-1.  Here  the  Pupil  must  chiefly  ohserve  that  each  note  in  hot!  hands  is  struck 
exactly  tog-ether.  This  on  the  PlANO-FOUTK  it  is  not  easy  to  do;  for  thoug-h 
the  stroke  of  the  hammer  ag-ainst  the  wires  is  effected  with  extreme  rapidity, 
its  return  is  somewhat  slower;  and  the  smallest  keeping-  hack  of  the  blow7  in  eL 
ther    hand,  is    directly  felt,  and  hy  it  the    necessary  equality  is  lost. 

§  15.  This  equality  in  the  touch  can  only  he  acquired,  when  both  hands  are  kept 
perfectly  still,  and  all  the  fing-ers  held  up  equally  hig-h;  for  those  fing-ers  which 
are  removed  farther  from  the  keys  than  the  rest,  or  which  are  held  with  stiff _ 
ness,  naturally  strike  later,  by  which  the  perfect  equality  of  the  hlow  is  des_ 
troyed. 

§  16.  All  these  Exercises  must  he  practised  over,  daily  and  patiently,  at  least  3 
or  4.  times;  each  time  for  about  half  an  hour,  so  that  the  Pupil  may  be  able 
to  play  them  with  tolerable  quickness,  while  he  proceeds  to  the  following-  sub_ 
jects. 

§  17.  The   continuation    and    multiplication    of   these  Exercises   will  follow-  in  the 

i1.11  LESSOX. 

3i  ILt  ggon. 

Ojv    the  Names  of  the  Notes. 

§1.  All  the  different  sounds  and  keys  are  expressed  on  paper  by  characters,  called 
Notes,  which  consist  of  a  round  dot  or  head,  to  which  is  appended  a  thin  stroke 
drawn  upwards  or  downwards.    The   round  dot    or  head   is  the  note. 

The      following*    example      will    give    a  g-eneral    view  of  the    forms    of 
the    notes. 


+  +    *      - 


ist 


The  upper  line 

for  the  right  hand 

I 
„  CO 

The  lower    line 

for  the  left  hand. 


1S.L  bar.  .$  ;•'         2?  bar. 


3?  bar. 
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§  2.  On  examining*  this  example  the  Pupil  must  he  made  to  observe  what  fol_ 
lows: 

a.  The  notes  are  placed  on  two  sets  of  five  lines  which  are  called  Staves, 
of  which  the  upper  one  is  intended  for  the  rig*ht  hand,  and  the  under  one  for 
the   left. 

b.  These  two  staves  are  tied  tog-ether  at  their  commencement  by  a  character 
called  a   BRACE;     see  _(. 

c.  Immediately  after  the  Brace,  follows  a  character  called  a  CLEF;  (see  ^  ) 
having"  in  the  upper  stave  the  form  (fo;  this  sis  called  the  TREBLE  CLEF;  it  im_ 
plies  that  all  the  notes  which  are  "placed  on  this  stave  are  to  be  played  on 
the  rig*ht  side  of  the  key -board;  that  is,  on  the  acute  or  treble  portion  of  the 
instrument.  The  Clef  in  the  bottom  stave  is  formed  thus  (®:  ;  it  is  called  the 
BASS  CLEF,  and  it  indicates  that  the  notes  which  are  placed  on  this  stave, 
are  to  be  played  on  the  left  side  of  the  key-board,  that  lis  on  the  grave  or 
bass   part    of  the    instrument . 

d.  The    character    which    occurs   next    in   both    staves  (Q,  ),is  the  Time-mark 
(i),it  shews   in  what    manner    the    notes    are    divided    in   respect  of  the  time  or  mea_ 
sure,    by  the   bar   lines,    which  occur    at  every  step;(see  the  first  of  them    at  $.  .) 

e.  The  space  between  2  such  bar-lines,  as  also  all  the  notes  included  therein, 
make  ONE  BAR,  each  of  which  must  be  of  exactly  equal  duration  throughout  the 
whole  movement  or  composition.  The  preceding*  example,  as  will  be  seen,  eon_ 
sists    of  8    such  bars. 

/.  Each  stave  consists  of  5  parallel  lines,  and  the  notes  are  placed  partly  on 
these  lines  and  partly  between  them.  See  the  1?*  and  2<?  bars  in  the  upper  stave; 
they  are  also  partly  placed  over  the  b  lines  by  means  of  little  additional  lines  cal- 
led ledger  lines,  see  the  ^  and  6**1  bars  in  the  top  stave;  partly  also  under 
the  b    lines,    as   in  the    8?1   bar.  upper   stave. 

g*.  The  notes  are  sometimes  white,  as  in  the  IV"  2l\  and  s4  bars,  bottom  stave, 
sometimes  black,    as    in    all  the    rest. 

h.  Sometimes  the  white  notes  occur  without  any  thin  stroke  or  stem, see  the  first 
bar,  lower  stave.  On  the  contrary,  the  black  notes  always  have  a  thin  stem 
attached  to  them;  and  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  also  often  connected  together 
in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more  notes  by  thick  lines  drawn  across  the  stems, 
as   in    the  3^    ^*h   6"-.h   and   7  "-J1  bars,  upper   stave. 

i.  These  numerous  variations  indicate  the  longer  or  shorter  duration  or  velocity, 
with  which   the  notes   to   be    played    are  to   follow   one    another. 

k.  A  white  note  without  any  stem  is  called  a  SEMIBREVE;  this  in  modern  mu_ 
sic  is  comparatively  the  long*est  note,  as  it  fills  up  the  whole  bar;  and  in 
consequence  we  must  firmly  hold  down  the  key  which  it  represents,  as  long* 
as   the  entire    bar  lasts. 

I-  White  notes  with  a  stem,  called  minims,  last  exactly  one  half  the  time 
of  the    Semi  breve  . 

tt'..  Black  notes,  standing*  alone,  called  crotchets,  are,  as  to  duration,  worth 
only  the    half   of  the    Minim. 

n.  Black   notes    tied   tog-ether  by  one   line    across   their   stems,  are  called  Quavers, 
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and    they   are    only    one    half  the    duration   of  the   crotchets. 

o.  And  thus,  each  additional  cross -stroke  increases  the  quickness  of  notes  in  the 
same  proportion;  hy  this  it  occurs  that  one  bar  every- where  lasts  as  long*  as 
another,  thoug-h  in  some  there  may  be  only  a  few  notes,  while  in  others, on  the 
contrary,    there   may  be    a    great  many. 

p.  In  the  five  last  bars,  several  \characters  occur  besides  the  notes;  they  are  caL 
led  Rests,  as  r  1 ;  these  characters  imply,  that  for  a  certain  time  we  must  not 
touch  any  key  with  our  fing-ers,  but  that  the  hand  must, as  it  were,  hover  in 
the    air  just    over  the   keys. 

q.  Besides  this,  according"  to  Rule  each  note  must  be  held  down  till  the  foL 
lowing'  one  is  struck,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  rests  where  indicated, 
no  chasm  or  interruption  must  take  place  in  the  melody  which  the  notes  in- 
dicate . 

r.  When    two    or  more    notes    in  the   stave    stand  over   one  another  with  only  one 
single    stem   to    them   all,  as   in  the    4th  bar,  they  are  to   be  struck  together,  these 
are    called   double-  notes,  when    there   are   but  two;   and   Chords,  when        several 
stand    over  one  another   in    this   way. 

§3.  "When  the  Pupil  thoroughly  .  comprehends  and  observes  all  these  rules, he  will 
find  them  facilitate  and  abridge,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  following-  Elemen_ 
tary    Instructions . 

Continuation  of  the   34  Lesson. 

JWuf.Es  of  the  Treble  Notes. 

§4.  It  is    necessary    that  beginners    should  first  learn    the  Treble     notes      well, 
before    they  attempt   the    bass- notes. 

§5.  The  five   lines      of  which   each  stave    consists,  are    always    reckoned  upwards, 
so  that  the    lowest   line    is   called    the    first,    and   the  highest    the    fifth. 
The    4    empty    interstices,  which    occur    between    the    lines,  are  called  Spaces. 


Lines. 

1                           -        3           +—*-\ 

Spaces. 

-f 

._, 2 

—I * 

5  6.  The   note   on  the    first    line    in  the    Treble    clef  is    the    E    of   the  3d  Octave, 
and  therefore    it   is  placed  very   nearly  in   the    middle    of  the   key-board. 

The  note    on  the    2<l  line    is  the   G    next    above,-   on   the    3?    line,  the   followingB; 
on  the  4^  the    following'  D,  of  the  4th  Octave;   and  on  the   5th  the    following  F. 

As   we    ascend    from    the   lower    octave    to    the    hig-her,  the   notes    on  the  paper 
ascend   in    like    manner. 


Treble    Notes    on  the  lines. 


J)  F 

—=. -*- 


§  7.    The   keys,    which    are    passed    over    in    playing-  the    five   notes,    namel 
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are    indicated   by   the    notes   in    the  intermediate    spaces. 


Notes    in    the     Spaces. 


gs 


Consequently   the  b    lines   include 
in  all,  the  9    following*  notes. 


G 


J) 


i  J    J    J    J 


£ 


§8.  As  these  notes  are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  the  whole  of  the  acute  or  Tre- 
ble notes  on  the  key- board;  the  deeper  notes  are  placed  below,  and  the  more  acute 
ones  above  the  stave,;  and  the  additional  lines  requisite  for  each  note  are  indicated  by 
short  thin  cross  lines,  which  are  called  ledger  lines,  and  which  either  pass  through 
the  heads   of  the   notes,  or  are    placed    over    or    under    them. 


Notes   under  the   lines. 
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The  D    stands  under   the  E    in  the  3$  Octave,   and  then    follow   the    notes  descend- 
ing" to  the  E    in  the    2^    octave . 
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Notes    over  the    lines. 
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D 
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NB.  As  the  hig-hest  notes  require  too  many  additional  lines  to  be  easily  distin  _ 
g-uished  by  the  eye;  it  is  usual  to  write  them  an  Octave  lower,  and  to  place 
over  them    the   characters  8™..-, which   sig-nify  that  they  must   be  played  an   octave 

hig-her  than  the  notes    really  appear.        This  8™ lasts  till    the     word    loco    ap_ 

pears . 

§9.  In  this  way,  as  we  may  percieve,  all  the  treble  keys  from  E  in  the  2** 
octave  to  the  hig-hest  F  are  clearly  and  conveniently  indicated  by  notes:  here 
follows   the    complete    series    of  them. 

&v?_ 

G  t.     F     F     G 


All  the  Notes  in  the  Treble  Clef.  P    F 

A    B    C  ■£> 

efgabcdefgabcdefG 


m 


&& 


ip^w 


■*-+ 


,31.1  Oct: 


4^  Oct.. 


•  th 


Oct: 


;th 


Oct: 


2?0ct: 


§.  10.  The  chief  point  is  for  the  Learner,'  as  soon  as  possible  to  acquire  the 
power  of  reading-  the  notes  quickly  and  correctly,  and  of  striking-  them  on  their 
proper  keys . 
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I'll.  Correct    reading'   of  the   notes    is    the  husiness    of  the    Eye;  the  striking"  of  them 
correctly    on    the   instrument,  that  of  the   Hands    and  Fingers.    Both   must    how 
ever   be    impressed    on    the  memory    with   equal   exactness;   and  the  Pupil  must  make 
himself  master    of  this    two-fold   knowledge,  so    perfectly    as   never  to  mistake;  for 
on   these    points    mainly  depends    the    whole    art    of   playing-    the  Piano  -forte. 
§12.  To    facilitate    reading-    with    quickness,  the    following     means   will  he  found  of 
service: 

a.  Make   the  Pupil    often   name   the    notes    aloud,   while   you  point    to    them,  taken 
at   hazard   on    the   paper,  with    a    pen    or   pencil  . 

b.  In    a    similar   manner,    let  him    look   for   the    notes    on   the   keys,  striking-  them, 
and    at    the    same    time     naming    them     aloud . 

c.  Strike  several    keys     at        hazard,    and   let   the   Pupil   seek  for   and    point      out 
the     corresponding    notes    on    the    paper . 

d.  If  the   Pupil    can    use    a    pen,    teach  him    to    write    the   notes,  and  dictate  va- 
rious   notes  to    him,  by   merely    striking'    them,    causing   him    to  write  them  down. 

§13. The   following    little    pieces,     which   must  hereafter   be    studied    as  practical 
Exercises,    may   in   the   mean  time  serve  to    practise   reading  the   notes,  by  causing* 
the  Pupil   to    name  the    notes,  find  them    on   the   keys,    and    strike  them    with   each 
hand    separately. 

The    prescribed  fingering  must  be  observed  as    soon    as    practicable. 

By  +  the  Thumb    is  indicated  in  both    hands,  and  the    other   fingers    successively 
l,  2,  3,  4,   the   last        standing   for  the  little    finger. 


Ex.l. 


Allegro  moderato. 


+    +ii 


2       o      3   ,  3 


4-     4 


n  I* ,'  f  f  i  r  r^ 


2      2 


w~w 


3      3       " 

i  m 


«i  i  '4 


m 


r^r 


? 


i 


+       1,2 


r  r  i  fir "  'i  ^ 


-©- 


-Tgr 


-©- 


id 


•       4.       3         2   -qr 


1333  21+2  111* 


J   J   JjUi 


"^^'^iV 


4        3         o 


11         3        3  2      +        +        1 


ff.Fffrifrrn 


r  f\  r  f 


p? 


s 


^^ 


m 


-J2. 


3J 


RKMARK.      The   Italian    words   standing    at    the  commencement    of  each  piece    iadicate   how  quick    or   how    slow  - 
the    niece   is    to   be  played;    this    will    be   explained    to    the   Pupil    in    the    sequel. 
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Allegretto  moderato. 


Ex:  2. 


4  * 

■2  % 


4  4         4 

x        %       a 


s 


«: 


J.     U  •' 


f 


r^r 


4,  4         4,         4. 

4.         4,        4  +  +  +  + 

2         SJ         2 


d 


2         * 

+ + 


+ + 


^ 


m — c 


w 


W — TT 


r    # 


^ 


<    ^      g      1   "f 


4<        4 
+        + 


iF^ 


i  I  i  i1  e 


^ 


^^  ^ 


^^^ 


f=? 


? 


3  ■* 

3  3  3  3,1 

I  I  III   ff 


1L-£ 


fczft 


#### 


+     2 


mm 


+ 


rhTrJ 


4         * 

+         + 


*=2= 


ta 


^     'i    ^ 


V   V     ^L 


,319;.'. 


Allegretto. 


+      1     ■  *    \i      P&-"  -  ■    3         4      1        11         1       2      £       i    ■       +        «       + 


w 


Ex:4. 


AllegYO  won    tn'oppo. 


4      4      4       4 

a     2     2-8 


g   S  1   g  g 


£      3       3       3 
2       1       1        1 


2      8       8       2 

±      +      g       + 


gFFf 


3      8     2      2 

1       +      +      + 


P 


^ 


PS 


^gr 


I*     '  0 


M 


+     + 


J: 


4 


*—  3      2 

f,;rff 


^  I  *» 


PP 


i  + 


-©- 


3   *     0        1    -     #   *    i         i   3 


1       +  ill L. 


0000 


o 


^ 


^=^Z 


^§r 


al.9g. 
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Ex:  6. 


4  3   2  j+i*   3         ±3 


^^ 


-0 — # — * 


« 


e 


<$«><*_ 


.Sl  9  <2. 
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Ex:  7. 


Allegro 


-j.  m  -j-  r     *     sr 


m  p 


2       3      4    4- 

+     i     2   a 


4J— J"  _  ,-i     >rri  rm      PTT1  3  4+^+  3+1+        _   4+2+4  +  i  + 


r  '  f  r  if 


+   +     + 


l*        c 


4,+    1+4.+   2+        3+1    + 


^    I     II  1      —  i  l       — h 


■w  :w  ■*  -w 


Ex:8. 


£$.3.4.'m*'44ii>i444 


m^w 


i 


£  2  £ 


### 


m 


jErffff  iffWff 


P 


^ 


4.      4<       4< 


4,    4.    ^irae: 


1    2    2     ^ 


^ 


J^;"!^^lj    i/«^ 


*PP 


1        '       "€1- 

I  8  iff  § 


+      + 

M tL. 


4  3 

1       ,fMf,f 


^ 


3 


^froWtni^m 


a 


.'*ir>2. 


4?    it  es  #  o  n. 
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CoJSTTIX-UATIOJs"    OF    THE      FlKGER       EXERCISES. 

Si.  While  the  Pupil  is  making- the  necessary  progress  in  the  knowiedg-e  of  the  Tre- 
ble notes,  he  may,  by  way  of  daily  Exercise,  add  the  following-  studies  to  those  al_ 
ready  g-iven    in   the    2^    Lesson. 


2+2 


1    3     13 


2    4-24 


JJJJJJff  ^^PVTFJfJffi 


3     i_3     i 


3     '     3 


2  +  a 


1     3      1 


ia^iLjai^g 


I 


+   4.  it\     X    *     a    *  1      4.      3    4      3     4.     3    4. 


4.      1-4-3    4 


^^/^^^ 


+  24-2    134-3 


gMT  gj  m  B  ttfifj  tttff  '  TOg-E^f 


S  2.  These  Exercises  .  must  also  be  first  practised  by  each  hand  separately,  and 
afterwards    with  both  tog-ether. 

The    same    tranquil  position    of  the    hand    over    the   b  keys,  and  moderate  move _  " 
meats    of  the  fing-ers   individually,    as   well   as   all  the    other   rules    on  touch  which 
have   been    explained  in  the  2<*  lesson,  must   likewise   be    strictly  observed  in  these  . 
new  Exercises . 

S.3.  Experience    has  taug-ht  me,    that  Pupils,  even    with .  very -feeble  memories,   are 
soon    able  to    learn    all    these  Exercises  by  heart;  if  we  patiently  teach  them  note 
by  note   for  each   hand  separately,  partly  by  first    playing-    them     over    ourselves, 
and  partly  by  short    verbal    instructions,    drawing-   their  attention    at  the  same  time 
to  the   similarity   as    well  as   to   the    differences  in   all  these  Exercises. 

§  4.  The  first  Elementary  instructions  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
which   must     proceed  tog-ether    step    by  step. 

a.  First.  Intothe   learning-    of  the   Notes,    the  distribution  of  them,  the  time,  &e : 

b.  Secondly.  And  into  the  earliest  possible  development  of  the  free  action  of 
the  Fing-ers,  by  practising-  passag-es  learned  by  heart,  and  properly  contrived  for 
the    purpose    of  improvement. 

Neither  of  these    divisions    must   be  neglected;  for  if  we  wait    till  the     Pupil     has 
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obtained   flexibility   of  finger,   by    merely    reading*   and   finding*  the    notes,  much  time 
will    be  lost,   and   a  stumbling*- block   be   placed   in   the  way  of  his    future  progress. 

Continuation  of  the   Practical  Exercises. 

First,  for  learning*  the   Treble   notes,    and  afterwards    intended  to  be    practised. 


Ex.9. 


( 

Allegro    molto.      4, 

1 — f — f 

*          + 

F — i 

^^^-J 1 J 1 1 1 1 L___ 

\faS    1    J  I  -  J  -  j"  J  1  J    J    J  1  l-HB-3 

H 

+ 
2 
4. 

i 

i5'  -*  i  i  ^ '  jTi  i.'iiA'iis'jrjr* 

f  N     111 

I        -0-      -0-     -0- 

i/;'f  ,i'i'    -if  r  fi^  ^  fir  f  f  1  P  P  f  1  r  r  rl 

^?= ^-J 1_| : 1 1 1 ;  — 

+  '"  '      '      t 
I/  *\     '    1  1*1    1   J  1  J    J  J  1  J    J   J-i  J   J   J  1  J  J    J  1  "jrjijq 

ff^-jr  j>  jr'i  jL i '  jL  i ^ ' i  i  i'i-gL  i'i  i  i '  s  s  2 ' 

4. 


if-11 


r_r^3 


3  2 

1      + 


nr rrn  : 


j  j  jij  jjiJ  J  Jin  *  jjij  j  g=ii 


^=J 


I 


g    a  1  a 


hi  1  mi     imt 


3=3     *i   1    f=S=3 

-#L    ■  -#t    -#L    -V      -0.-0- 


0 0 


"i    '    ' 


J 


+  4.  "*• 


mm 


i  i  I [  i  i=j 


soe 
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E.r.10: 


rf  ill!  i  g  r  iii-jarfa-i  u  r !  Sa^^^ 


+j«:       a.    T-l     tip  5:      sr 


-t;!]f)t 
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Allegro  vivace 


8°«- 


pVpV\FPpV\}  J 


i       „       4 


4  -* 

2      #    2 


£ 


fh*  ^  ffff.fffM 


lo<:o 


^4£J  djJ'iM  lkJ1  oJ " lXjj  ■  r  r   h 


5?    It^on. 

JVame.s    of    the    Bass  -  Notes. 

§1.  The  learning-  of  the  Bass -notes  is  not  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  we  transfer  to 
the  bass  oefares,  in  the  following-  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  notes  already 
acquired. 

§2.  The  note  on  the  first  line  in  the  bass  -  clef  is  the  G,  of  the  first  octave. 
(see   the   Representation    of  the   key-board.) 

§3.  The  note  on  the  2?  [ine  is  the  foUoidng-  B;  that  on  the  3*  the  D;  on  the 
4™    the   F,   and    on   the   5*h    the   A. 

.:  G  B  D  F  A 


Bfiss    notes  on   the    lines. 
3\VCJ. 


m 


= 


2.3 


4.  The    notes   in  the   spaces    indicate    the  intermediate    keys;    viz: 


Bass  notes  in  the  spaces        32E 


Consequently  all  these    notes    range   hetween    G   in  the   first    octave    and  A  in  the 

2.d    octave. 

gabc  defga 


g?    J     J    J     J    ^^ 


§5.  The   remaining*  keys    are  in   like  manner  indicated  by    additional   or   ledger    lines. 
Namely   the  bottom   notes    as  far  as  double  C. 

F  E D  C  B  A  G F  E  D  C 


m 


#^ 


i=j  I  ^  i  #  "  i  i  1 

§  6.  The  notes  written   above   the   stave    in  the    bass    clef    ascend  as  hig-h  as    A    in 
the    third  octave. 

E  F  G 

B 


Bass  notes  above  the  stave. 


^P^£ 


r  f  f  f  M 


§  7.  The  following"  is  the    complete     series    of   bass -notes. 

1     B      C     »     E       FGA-^--tf.^ 


F         G 


cdefgabcdefg 


£££ 


f*M 


s 


5feE 


tf1^ *   *  ...••■     

'■•...       loco  ...••■' 


^-* 


§8.  The   Pupil   will    remark   that  a  number  of  the    latter   notes  in  the  last  example, 

(from  E,  2d  octave,  to  A, 3?  octave)  occur  also  in  the  Treble  clef;  and  that  there_ 
fore  these    11  notes   may  be  written    in  both    clefs. 

§9.   Thus,  for  Ex:    the   following  passages    in  the    Treble    clef,  fg?      V  I'J  J    J      ^} 


may  also  be  written  in  the    bass  clef,    as   follows: 


In  both  cases  they  are  to  be  played 
on  exactly  the  same  keys. 

§  10.  ^Ve  shall  now  give  the  general  notation  of  all  the  notes  in  both  clefs,  which  are  met 

within  modern  music.  _  v  f^-^'Wf  *""<? 

_  b  c  »  %{    ■ 

EF   GA   BCDE   FGABCD  g  Fp^ 


f-^-rffffff-ffgUi 


f.  fgA/   ■. 


CDKFGABCDF.FttAB 


^-r*-      .-..      IS*  Oct 


#n 


./J1  Oct.   ..••' 


1 


'■       ■        -.  .'    lifO 

:  double  Ortj 


819-'. 
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Generally    speaking*,  compositions    do    not    contain    notes    louver   than     FF;  the  latter 

kej  s    are    seldom    used. 
When    the   three    latter    notes    appear*  marked    with    8Vl  ,    the    lower    octaves    are 
taken    "with    them,    viz:  e        d       c 


m 


d     c 


JftHl  -0- 

*~      8™    8vu 


m 


D  C 


§11.  The  Teacher  must  practise  the  Pupil  in  reading- quickly  the  Bass  -  notes, in 
the  sa?ne  manner  as  was  before  directed  for  the  Trehle  notes;  causing-  him  in  the 
meanwhile  to    frequently  play   over    the    following-    Exercises. 


Allegro. 


-    „     ^  ,t  A.  *       *      /    A  i  a      a        o       2  ,4 
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L     t       it  - 
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aa 
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s 


8  +         + 


^tr  r  r i r  f 
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Allegretto. 


4 
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Observations    addressed    to  the  Teacher. 

So  far,  the  usual  routine  has  he  en  followed  in  this  course  of  Instructions,  accord- 
ing" to  which    the  knowledge    of  the  keys     precedes   the    knowledge  of  the    notes. 

But  it  is  not  less  applicahle  to  that  method  in  which  it  is  required  that  the 
Pupil,  previous  to  other  thing's,  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  notes,  hefore 
he  proceeds  to  that  of  the  key -hoard,  and  hefore  he  is  allowed  to  seat  himself  at 
the     Piano  -forte. 

The  mode  to  he  pursued  is  this:  Let  the  Teacher  take  a  page  of  blank  music 
paper  with  tolerably  wide  staves,  or  if  there  are  several  Pupils,  a  larg*e  tablet 
of  this  sort,  and  explain  that  each  stave  consists  of  5  lines;  that  the  heads  of 
the  notes  are  written  either  upon  or  between  them;  that  there  are  two  clefs,  the 
Treble  and  the  Bass.  &c:  connected  as  is  explained  in  the  2$  5^  and  6**1  Les- 
sons  of   this    Work. 

TVhen  the  Pupil  is  capable  of  naming*  and  finding*  in  each  octave  the  Tre b le  and 
Bass -notes,  let  him  then  first  be  placed  at  the  Piano  -forte,  and  be  shewn  the 
lessons    relating*  to   the   position    of  the  body,   arms,  and   hands. 

Along*  with  the  knowledge  of  the  keys,  he  must  be  shewn  the  notes  appropri- 
ated to  them,  and  so  on  with  the  objects  of  instruction  contained  in  the  rules,par_ 
ticularly    with   all  what   relates   to   the    Fing*er  -  Exercises. 

It  of  course  depends  on  the  Teacher  which  of  these  two  methods  he  will  fol- 
lower will    chose  to   employ    for   any  particular    Pupil. 

Both  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  we  have  only  to  endeavour  to  impart  as  intel_ 
lig-ibly,  quickly,  and  agreeably  as  possible,  to  the  Pupil  these  not  very  tedious  ru- 
diments. 

With  Pupils  who  are  not  much  advanced  in  reading*  and  writing*,  it  will  be  best  in 
all  cases  to  commence  with  the  knowledge  of  the  keys,  as  the  easiest  course;  be- 
cause by  a  leng*thened  practice  of  the  Scales,  shakes,  and  other  easy  and  common  pas- 
sages, they  may  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  mechani- 
cal facility  in  the  fing*ers,  before  they  proceed  to  the  more  difficult  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge    of  the   notes. 

Any  Pupil  who  takes  an  hours'  lesson  daily,  or  at  least  four  times  in  a  week,  and 
who,  besides  this,  practises  one  hour  each  day,  may  in  3  or  4  weeks  acquire  a  to- 
lerably accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  already  spoken  of.  He  must  endea- 
vour as  soon  as  possible  to  obtain  a  certain  facility  in  reading*  the  notes,  and 
some  little  flexibility  in  the  fingers,  from  playing*  the  exercises  by  heart;  that  he 
may  be  able  to  pass  on,  in  a  natural  manner,  from  these,  perhaps  not  very  agree- 
able preliminary  principles,  to    others    more   interesting*. 

61}      %  X  gHll. 

Of  the  JVot.es    which  indicate    the  Black    keys;  and  of  the  J\Iarks 
of  Transposition      (  or  the     ft,    \> ,    and   \  ) 

§1.  The  black  keys  are  indicated  on  paper,  merely  by  adding*  to  the  notes  already 
known,  either  a  Sharp,  (#),  or  a  Flat  (j?);  these  characters  are  always  written 
on  the   left    side   of  the  note,    and   quite   close  to    it. 
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so 

'.§2.  A  sharp  raises  the  piteh  (of  the  note  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  the  interval  of 
a  half  tone,  or,  as  it  is  also  called  a  semitone.  Thus,  when  a  #  stands  hefore 
the  note  C,  we  must  strike  the  black  key  called  C  sharp,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the   former,    hecause  it    is  the  next    acute    half  note    from   C. 


E*-ip 


wm 


*e 


1 


C  sharp. 


C  shurp. 


C  shurp. 


§3.    As  a    consequence    of  this    rule,  we  may  indicate    all  the  five  hlack   keys     hy 
added  sharps,  thus: 

C  sharp.   D      D  sharp.  F       F  sharp.   G      G  sharp.   A     A  shurp. 


Ex. 


1 


^^ 


-fr 


¥ 


s 


S 


And  so    on     throughout     all    the    octaves    in    hoth    clefs. 

§4.  The  original  or  natural  notes,  when  a  |  is  placed  hefore  them,  receive  the 
names  of  C  sharp,  D  sharp,  &c:  and  in  this  case  they  represent  the  next  keys 
above    their    respective    natural   notes.  - 

$£>.  The  b  has  an  opposite  effect,  as  it  depresses .  the  natural  notes  a  semi_ 
tone,  or  one  key  lower.  Thus,  if  a  b  stands  hefore  D,  we  must  strike  the  next 
black    key   on  the   left,  which    is   then    called  D    flat. 


^ 


* 


D  Dflat.         D  Dflat.         D  D  "^ 

§6.  This  black  key  is  the  same  which  we,  have  already  become  acquainted  with  un 
der  the  name  of  C  sharp;  and  the  Pupil  ^  will  now  percieve  the  reason  why  each 
black   key  has   a  double    name,   since    each  maybe  written   in   two    ways. 

S  7.  For  by  the  addition  of  a  b  each  note  receives  the  epithet  of  flat  to  its 
usual   denomination,    as  may  be  seen   in  the    following"  example. 


Ex. 


& 


tt 


£ 


sNsfe 


D      D  flat.    E      E  flat.    G  G  flat.    A      A  flat.    B       B  flat. 

§  8.  As  a   consequence   of  this    rule,  the  notes  in  the   two    following-  staves      are 

to    be  played  on    the    very  same   keys.  ~~" 

C                C-sharp.      D            D  sharp..    F  F  sharp.        G 


Ej 


G  sharp. 


W 


1^ 


^ 


¥ 


^^ 


* 


* 


it* 


~w 

C  D  flat  D  E  flat         F  G  flat  G  A  flat 

and    similarly,  in    all    the    octaves,  and    in    both    clefs. 
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§9.  As  the  f  raises  each  note  without  exception  a  semitone  higher.,  it  must  like 
wise  do  so,  when  placed  hefore  E  or  B.  Since,  however,  immediately  next  to  these 
two  white  keys  no  Mack  keys  are  to  he  found  on  the  right,  we  must  in  these 
cases,   strike    F    for  E    sharp,  and  C    for   B    sharp. 


4  J     »J  l  r^P 


E  sharp!       B  B  sharp. 

§  10.  A  similar  circumstance  takes  place  with  reg*ard  to  the  flat.  AVhen  a  b  is 
placed  hefore  C,  we  must  strike  the  white  key  B,  calling-  it  C  flat.  SimilarlyFflat 
must  he  played  on  the  E  key,  which  however  must  assume  the  denomination  of  F 
flat. 


# 


E 


C  flat. 


F  flat. 


§  11.  From  all  this  we  percieve,  that  even  some  of  the  white  keys  may  recieve  a 
douhle  name  hy  means  of  the  $  and  P;  for  the  whole  series  of  notes  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  |    or  P    may  he  displaced    a   semitone   upwards   or   downwards.  Ex: 


g  a  b  c 


C       D     E 


C      D       K     r      1     ~     "       I  C         ii         J-       J  __"  ,  I  I  «-         ■"      E        r         I*         "       "  | 

frrrrrrrilr)r.ryif'r,r,ri..r.f'lvr^ 


Y^'TVr'rTTii^yi^r'r'TTT.!! 


n 


and   so     on    throughout    all    the    octaves    on    the    key- hoard. 

§  12.  AVhen  a  note  affected  hy  a  $  or  a  b  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  space  of 
any  one  bar,  the  #  or  v  extends  to  and  affects  all  these  repeated  notes,  without  re- 
quiring* to  be  written   over  ag*ain. 


m 


b  j-  j  j  j  j 


p^ 


0    m   ?  m 


m 


t-*-^ 


Here,  in  the  first  bar,G  sharp  must  be  struck  each  time  after  A,  because  a      %    stands 
before  the    first  G. 

The  same   takes   place  in  the   second  bar,  where   because  a    \>    stands  before     the 
first  B,    all   the    other    Bs    must   be   played     flat. 

§13.  If  the  same  altered   note  occurs    in  another   octave,  the  %  or  b    is  usuallythough 
not  always,  placed  before    it. 


m 


^m 


The  sharp    or  flat    applies  only    to    the    notes    in    the    stave   where   it  occurs,  and 
not   to   those   in    the   other    stave. 


f 
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I'll.  The  Pupil  must  carefully  observe  this  extension  of  the  mark  of  transposition  to 
tlu*  *anie  named  notes  occurring*  between  one  bar-line  and  the  next;  and  accustom 
himself  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  fail  in  the  ap_ 
plication  of  it,  when    reading'  the  notes   quickly. 

§13.TVhen  the  #  or  t?  is    not  to   apply  on    the    repetition   of  the   note   in  the      same 
bar,  we  must  place    before   the    repeated    note   the    character     \,  called    a    natural; 
after  which  it  is   restored  to  its   original    situation.     For    Ex: 


g  \  |  yiiiiJiiJtj>jii''J'iJ  H  f 


C  sharp.  C.    B  flat.   B.        F  sharp.  F      E  flat.  E 


Aflat     A    D  sharp  D 


1         I  1         1      ||fff    -If    ^ 


h^ 


PP 


TVe   shall  now  g*ive  a   few  Exercises  to  illustrate  the  preceding*  rules. 


Ex: 
20. 


Allegretto     moderato 

4  4 


^ 


3  i_tl 


!        2       2      2  3         2       3        2  +      j      +      +  I2+     + 


^^ 


a   i    a 


y—y 


+     i    +      J 


^ 


+      i+i 


#J  g  \J '  JJS^ 


** 


2      2       2 


^ 


* — # 


12        2      2  2 


3       3 


r  r  rnrr 


2  1 


2      2       1       i         2     2 


2      2         11 


v-firri  i'  ^ 


a 


+   +  +  + 

3        2     2       3  +       +     1    3 


i  *  h-  *  fc-a-4 


^^ 


-:>       *  ~         j. 


^ 


#V— *  'wv 


NB. 


f  f'f     |fY 


^  i 


r i  fn 


-     1  ■  4 

■#•       4.       4—       3         -©- 

••  r  i*  [   r  i  o 


'i?     7 


+  +2         1         +     •/_*!■-"»!■ 


2         1+*/     ^t     ^*       -§- 
3        4         4         4.  +1 


NB.  Although  the  B   occurs   in  another  bar,  and     therefore  the  preceding*  i?   be- 

fore B    does    not   apply   to  it,  yet   it  is   sometimes    better  to  -add  the    \\    to    dispel  any 
hesitation  in   the  mind  of   the   player. 


3\9<-2. 


Allegretto. 


rbiJLil  hk*.  ha  •     \>k  ++i  1  \> 
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^^^^TgH*1l]^ 


+      2    3       4         3      4 


i   i     iffifu'  'ilti  mi    *  T-iTfi1-,'!,- 


1SB.  The  #    which  stands  before  the  F  in  the   rig-ht  hand,  does  not  apply  to  the  F 
in  the   left  hand. 

Allegro. 
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$IG.  Cases  sometimes  oeeur  in  compositions,  in  which  a  note  must  be  transposed 
two  semitones,  that  is,  a  whole  tone  higher  or  lower.  The  following-  characters 
hare    been    invented    to   denote    these     changes. 

a.  The  Double  sharp  x,  which  raises  the  note  two  semitones  hig*her.  If,  for  ex_ 
ample,  a  x  stands  before  C,  we  must  strike  the  D,  which  is  then  called  C  double- 
sharp. 

A    x     before    F  makes  G,  or,  more    properly,   F  ^double    sharp. 


Example. 


m 


T* 


s 


#* 


-g-*- 


Dor  *> 
C  double      sharp. 
sb^r-p. 


F 

sharp. 


G  or    G        A  or      A         B  or 
F  double  #.sharP-   G  double  #•  sharp.   A  double  #. 


w^z 


b.    The    double    flat    bb,   which   depresses   a    note    two    semitones, 
a     bb    before   E,  produces   D,  or  E    double     flat, 
a    bb    before    B,  produces  A,  or  B    double    flat. 


J      hJ     iJ  R^ 


it 


Jt_ 


ffi 


i 


IE 


£ 


FT    bf,ry 


3£ 


± 


B                    AJ°r           A                   E                     D,or        D  ,  A                  G,or             G 

flat.            B  double    flut.:           flat.           E  double    fjjt  ffat         A  double       fiat 

flat.                                                         flat.  flat. 

§  17.  When   a    x    or   bb   is   resolved  into   a  simple    mark  of  transposition,,  it  is  usual, 
for  the    sake    of  greater   clearness,  to   place    before  the   note,  t|#,  or    \b ,    to   indicate 

that    the  double  mark  is   resolved  into    the    single   one,  the    latter    retaining* its  usual 
acceptation.                        , 


Ex. 


E 


1 


n=* 


# 


J      falJ 


G  sharp.  F.  F  sharp.         A   flat.  B-  B  flat 

double  bharp.  doybk-  flat. 

b  0 


# 


r    st> 


\o\.hW-  : 


NB.   Many  Composers    omit    the  \,  and  write   only  the  sing-le   f    or    b,   to   indicate 
that  the  double    sign    is  no   long-er   to   take    effect. 

5 18.  If,  however,  the  double   sig*n   is  wholly   resolved   into    the    original  or    natural 
notes,  we    usually    write    |jh  . 

■5  19.  All  these  marks  ^transposition  ,  must,  to  assist  in  reading*  more  readily 
be  placed  exactly  on  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  space,  as  the  notes  them- 
selves    are     situated. 
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In  double  notes  and  chords,  in  which  several  #  s  or  9s  stand' one  over  another, 
the  Pupil  must  ol)serTe  most  carefully  which  note  each  character  is  meant  to  af_ 
feet. 


for 
Example 


B 


i^^MfeP 


^i 


± 


&fs 


teF^ 


111  I  '  I  — — : .1 


m 


§20  Although  according- to  the  rule,  the  influence  of  each  #  or  9  only  lasts  till 
the  next  bar- line,  it  is  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  when  the 
next  bar  contains  the  note   which  was    so    affected,  to  place  a    Ij    before  it.   for  Ex: 


mm 


;  i  i  — 


M  I     1  **   +      •  3  4  +  j#  '    + 

rrri^^[i^i*r>>ayti^ 


i'n       r     Mi       i? :    i 


§21.  In   old  music,  it  was .  formerly  the  custom  to  continue  the  influence  of  the  #    or    b 
into  the  next  bar,  when  the  one  bar  ended,  and  the  next  beg-an   with  that  note,   for  Ex: 


Pi  i  ■■■  'J  i  J  M 


a  I  el  :  ':»: 


ss 


# 


122 


* 


Here  the  |  and  9  affect  the  minims  of  the  same  names  in  the  subsequent  bars.  At 
present,it  is  more  usual  to  write  all  the  marks  of  transposition  over  ag-ain  in  the  next 
bar. 

CONTINUATION  of  the  6l.h  LESSON. 


Ojv     Signatures. 

§22.  The    |    or    9    are    employed    in    two    ways,    viz.- 

a.  They    are   either    placed   before    each    note     when   necessary,- 

b.  Or,  from  the  commencement  of  the  piece,  they  are  placed  at  the  beg-in^ 
ning~    of    each    stave,    directly    after   the    clef. 

§  23.  A  #  or  9,  thus  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  a  piece,  applies  to 
one  certain  note  in  all  its  octaves,  without  requiring-  that  in  the  course  of 
the    piece,   it    should    be    added     particularly     to    that    note. 
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%  £%.  Though  the  Pupil  will  not,  till  somewhat  farther  on,  be  taug-ht  the  true  principles  of 
the  keys  and  modes, it  will  nevertheless  be  useful  for  him  to  learn  by  heart  from  the 
following*  Table,  to  what  note* eacn  f  orb  belong-s,  when   thus    prefixed. 

1  #■"    7^:*~~ ThlS  'B'nKlt'  #'' applies  to  all  the  Fs   cbmprised  in  the  compass  of  the  key- 

flV  —board, and  shows  that  instead  of  F  natural  F  sharp  must  always  be  taken. 


•  •       n  #    '         '  "  '  °  ' 

2  #'s  Eg?  "#      A  F  shajcp   and  C   sharp   to  be  played,  instead  of  *F!  and   C. 

%) 

3  #'s  -m—i--  r~^  F  sHai'p,C  sharp,  and  G  sharp,  instead  of  Fy  Ej  G. 


#■   ^)    #*       :  F  sharp-,  C  sharp,  G  sharp,  and  D   sharp,  instead  of  F,  C,  G,  and  D. 

Il  v-j.  ■  • 

"*:    -  ■* 

H  ,^fftf'?|  -F  sharp,  C  sharp, G  sharp, D  sharp/and  A  sharp,  instead  of  F,C,GD,&  A 

r  #« 

B  flat     every    where,    instead  of  B    natural. 
B  flat,  and  E  flat,   instead  of  B  and  E. 
~    B  flat,  E  flat,  and  A  flat,  instead  of  B,E,  and  A. 


F  sharp,  C/sharp,G  sharp,D   sharp,A  sharp,  E  sharp,     instead  of  F  C 
^    G  D,  a,  and    E. 

-  F  sharp,  C  sharp,  G  sharp,D  sharp,  A  sharp,E  sharp,  and  B   sharp,  in 
stead  of  F,C,G,D,A,E,and  B.     (Here    every  note  is    sharp.) 

-  :. 

:    ...  ' 


^m 


■&  b's 


jfefcEE    B  f laJ'  |  f  lat> A  f  lat  >  D  f  Iat>  and  G  f^t,  instead  of  B,  E, A,D*,  &  G 
^--    (All  the  notes   here   are   flat,  except    C  and  F.) 


€t  b's  jfa^y-  E  flat'  E  flat'  A  flat>  D  flat,  G  flat,  and  C  flat,  instead  of  B,E,A,D,   ' 
:y  -'  V         G,and  C.    (Here  all  the  notes    are  flat,  except    F.) 


K^J>J>_'"   Bflat'   Eflat'   Aflat,  Dflat,  Gflat,C  flat,    and  F  flat    instead  of 
B,E,A,D,G,C,and  F.     (Here   every  note  is  flat.) 
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S'g&i  More  thain  7  sharps  or  flats  cannot  be  indicated  at  the  beginning-  of  the 
stave,  because   there    are   no   more  than     7    notes    in    music. 

5  26.  The  characters  x ,  bb,  and  \\,  are  never  placed  at  the  signature;  they  only 
occur  in  the  course   of  the    piece,    applied  to    individual    notes. 

§  27.  The  #  s  or  bits  thus  placed  at  the  beginning-  of  each  stave,  are  called 
essential;  and  those  which  occur  before  particular  notes  in  the  course  of 
the    piece,    are    called     accidental      marks    of    transposition. 

Further  Examples    and    Exercises    on  Accidental       and 

ESSENTIAL       MARKS      OF     TRANSPOSITION. 


Allegro. 


P 


4       ,4 


fi-^f- 


-  ■  ^^i^4jjfe= 


dis  uss  i  oil  m 


+  i  + 


+  a     ,  i  2 


m  rrrrrr[fi^^rfrri%ir 


N^^ 


3 


4    *      3     3    2    .3       22  !    4      3*,    ,4     ,    4 


*As  nothing-  is  indicated  at  the  commencement,  all  the  marks  that  appear  therein,    are 
accidental   ftsor    b's. 


//' 
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Ex.  24. 


Allegro    moderate 


Every  B  is  to  be  played  flat,  as  indicated  at  the  beginning*  of  each  stave. 
Allegro. 

Ex;  25. 
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Allegro.        222      3 


Ex.  26. 


The  2?  s  prefix- 
ed apply  to  every 
B  and  E. 


ueaiu.        *  -  *      i-.-        000 ji.  ■w~£:i*m    000 


^^ 


a§ 4^: ,3-ct 


^ a 


-4^S 


£^ 


g  g   § 


I  4      | 

1      ' 

0  L+r-0l-  + 


0Z——0- 


m 


— j  -   i       +.g- 


±1 


4rS>- 


319^ 
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The  twoffs  pre 


3        3  3  3 


a    l 


A1Ie8'ro %tf  f ,!_ if,  frM 


PPP 


f  i  xed  ap(p  \y  to         I  jgT#ft  j^    g        - \~f 

every  C  and  F.      \  I  1 


*=* 


^§ 


every  B,E  and  A 
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3         x  a 

+  + 


gftf-frn 


3  2  -    ££££  ££ a 


+41 
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Ex.  30. 


Allegretto. 


^kijf  gih# 


v     + 


N     I 


*    b  J~J 


SE 


C^  C-U  ■  o^ 


CJJ^CJJ  'CJJ^B 


B       + 


-4 1- 


+     +  .    l     ■  +    + 


Efei 


_    ■  4       4 


ft+  + 


e^^ 


a 


■'■>V'  cjlf  el 


§i 


s 


BE 


si 


-i — * 


s 


^m 


-? 


i 


H^f^ffPfn 


Lii    ts 


j — i- 


tie  ?  i)Z  r  * 


^¥ 


4       .#    — 


LLl   ill  \l£T 


MM 


-t 

Examples  with  a  greater  number  of  flsandbs  prefixed,will  follow  hereafter,  after  the    Lesson 
on  the  Keys  and  Modes .  / 

On  Passing  the  Thumb    under   the    other    Fingers,  or  those 
Fingers     over    the  Thumb. 

Si.  ^Vhile  we  are  proceeding*  with  these  subjects, we  must  add  to  the  Fing*er  Exercises  al- 
ready given  in  Lessons  2  and  4,  the  following*  Exercises,in  which  ag*ain  each  hand  must  first 
be  practised  separately,  slowly,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  attention. 

Each  Repeat  must  he  played  over  at  least   20   times  without   stopping*. 


i 


^^^i 
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And  lastly  the  entire  Scale  in  C  major. 


§  2.  Before  these  new  Exercises  are  beg*un  with,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the  following* 
important  rules  on  the  use   of  the  Thumb. 

$.3. The  thumb  is  in  many  points  of  view  the  most  useful  of  the  Finders,  since  it  is  only 
by  properly  availing*  ourselves  of  it,  that  we  can  pass  quickly  over  a  series  of  consecu- 
tive keys,  in  a  smooth   and  easy  manner. 

§4.  The  mode  of  using*  the  Thumb  is  this;  either  that  it  is  passed  under  the  other  fing-ers, 
when  the  right  hand  has  to  ascend,  or  the  left  hand  to  descend  along*  the  keys;  or  the  other 
fing-ers  are  turned  over  it,  when  the  right  hand  has  to  descend,,  or  the  left  to  ascend  along* 
the   keys. 

§5.  Most  frequently  it  happens  that  the  thumb  is  passed  under  the  2A.  or3?  fing*ers,  as 
for  Ex:  '  - 


Rig-lit  hand. 


Q         +      1      2     + 

a 

i 

+    1     2     3 

1 

a 

3 

0 

1 

1    + 

0 

c 

~7 — J    J  * 

d 

t# 

1 1    J   J   J * 

^m 

Left   hand,     j^jf  X  f  f  f  f  f  ,  \+j  fKf  '(J  |V  ^S 


§6.  In  general  also,  either  the  2?  or  the  3^*    fing*er  is  passed  over   the  thumb.    Ex. 

_1  ■+     2 

Right 


Left    hand 


_£ *     *     +     V 1.71+ ] .       '*   j    ±    + 32,      ,       3_!i    1      ^      ,_ _ 

—  ^^rjJjJjijiJxjLfijiifJ7J3!^ 
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Besides  these  ways,  the  l*f  finder  is  often,  and  sometimes,  though  Very  seldom, the  4*? 
finger  is  occasionally  passed  over  the  thumb,  or  the  thumb    passed  under  those  fing-ers. 

§7.  The  following"  rules  relating- to  the  passing"  of  the  thumb  must  be  most  strict- 
ly   attended  to. 

First     Rule. 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  fing*er  under  which  the  thumb  is  to  be  passed,  strikes  its 
proper  key,  the  thumb  must  quit  its  own  key,  and  bend  itself  a  little  inwardly,  so  far  on- 
ly that,  while  the  other  fing-ers  in  their  usual  bent  position  are  playing",  it  may  approach 
beneath  them  towards  that  key  which  it  is   presently  to  strike. 

Second    Rule. 

This  movement  under  the  other  fiiig"ers  must  be  performed  by  the  thumb  over  thesur_ 
face  of  the  white  keys;  and  in  effecting"  this,  it  must  never  assume  a  dangling* position 
either   off  of  or  below  the  key -board. 

Third     Rule., 

The  fing-er,  which  immediately  precedes  the  passag-e  of  the  thumb,  must  remain  down 
on  its  key,  till  the  moment  that  the  thumb    actually   strikes    its  own   key. 

Fourth    Rule. 

The  remaining"  4  fing*ers  must,  during*  the  passag*e  of  the  thumb,  remain  quite  still 
in  their  usual  bent  position,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  thumb  may  be  so  hidden 
by  them,  as  to   he   hardly  visible  to    the    eye. 

-"  Fifth      Rule. 

During"  the  passage  of  the  thumb,  the  hand  must  by  no  means  be  held  obliquely;  nor 
must  it  make  any  jerking"  or  upward  motion. 

Sixth,    Rule. 

The  passag-e  of  the  thumb  under  the  fing-ers  must  not  in  any  wise  disturb  the  tran 
qui!  position  of  the  fore -arm;  nor  must  the  elbow  by  any  means  make  the  least 
sideward  motion.  For  the  passing*  of  the  thumb  should  depend  wholly  on  the  flexibility 
of  the  joints. 
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§  8.  Example  for,  the  right  hand. 

In  this  Example  the  thumb  is  once    passed  under  the  2-.d,   and  once  under  the  3d  finger. ; 

§9.  At  the  moment  that   the    Is*  fing"er  strikes  the  D,  the  thumb  relinquishes  the  first 
C/  and  bends  itself  a  little,  so  that,  while  the  Is*  and  2d  fing-ers    successively  strike  D 
E,  and  the  hand  advances  a  little   forward,  in  a  natural  manner,  and  always    preserving- 
its  horizontal .  position,  it  already  hang-s   close  over  the  F,  and  is  prepared  to    strike 
it  directly   after  the  E    is  played. 

§10.  All  these  rules    apply   also   to  the   left   hand  when  it  descends  the  key-board. 
'§  11.  Nothing*  is  more' important  to  the  Piano  forte  player  than  a  facility   at  correct, 
ly  passing"  the  thumb;   and  he  cannot  commit  any  greater   fault  than  by    stumbling*, 
sticking*  fast,  or  losing*  the  natural  position  of  the  hand,  shaking*  the  elbows  to  and  fro", 
I  y  '  ■  '■    — "     • 
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or  laying-  the  thumb   over  the    other   fing-ers,  or  hy  its  means  forcing-  these  latter   out 
of  their    place. 

§  12.  The  passing*  of  the  longer  fing-ers  over  the  thumb  is  less  difficult,  though  equal 
ly  important,  for  the  hand  must  be  able  to  run  over  the  keys  with  equal  facility, 
whether  in  ascending-  or  in  descending-. 

Example   for  Right  hand. 

Here  the  34  fing-er  is  passed  once  over- .the  thumb  upon  B,and  subsequently  the  2-  fin_ 
g-er    lipon  E. 

§  13.  The  thumb  must  keep  down  its  key,  till  the  fing-er  passed  over  it  has  struck  the 
one  appropriated  to  it;  for  if  the  thumb  were  to  relinquish  it  sooner  than  this,  it  would 
occasion  an  interruption  in  that  perfect  equality  of  the  run  or  passag-e  which  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  player  to  maintain,  and  the  end  to  which  all  these  rules  are  directed. 

§  14.  The  tranquility  of  the  hand  and  arm  must  be  retained  as  exactly  as  in  passing* 
the  thumb    under   the    fing-ers. 

§  15.  The  same  must  likewise  be  observed  with  the  left  hand,  in   ascending*. 

§16.  In  the  following*  passag-e,  which  must  be  frequently  and  assiduously  played  over, we 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting-  into  practice  all  these  rules  with  both  hands  at  the 
same   time.  1        z  1  *•**.-- — v -—<  2^°      .    „ 
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§17.  The  preceding*  pas sag*e,  in  which  the  hands   proceed  in  contrary  motion,  does  not  occur 
by  any  means  so  often,  as  mat  in  which  both  hands  ascend  or  descend  in   octaves     at  the 
same  time.  In  respect  to  this  latter  run,  the  following-  observations  are  important. 
§18.  It  is  established  as  a  rule,  that  in  a  run  or  passag*e  on  the  white  keys,  we  must  first 
employ   3   and  then  4>  consecutive  fing-ers,  if  particular  circumstances  do  not  enforce  an 
exception. 

§19.  From  this  it  follows,  that  in  playing*  an  ascending- scale  commencing*  with  C  in  the 
right  hand, the  thumb  must  always  be  placed  on  C  and  F;  and  in  descending*,  the  other  fin- 
g-ers must  be  passed  over  the  thumb,  so  that  it  may  ag*ain  fall  on  C  and  F. 

§20.  The  opposite  disposition  of  the  fing-ers  of  the  left  hand,  as  compared  with  the  right, 
oblig-es  us  to  place  the  thumb  on  C   and  G. 


§21.  In  the  following*  passag-e 


'^usisr 


where  both  hands  have  to  play  the  same  thing-;  in  the  middle  of  the  run  both  thumbs  fall  on  C 
but  in  the  middle  of  the 'Octave,  on  the  contrary,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  falls  on  F,  and 
that  of  the  left  hand  on  G. 
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$22.  This  difference  in  the  placing*  of  the  fing*ers,  arises  from  the  difference  of  conforma. 
turn  in  the  hands;  and  at  first,  is  the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  the  beginner,  who     is 
always  naluralry  inclined  to  pass  hoth  thumbs  at    the  same  time. 

2"  25.  To  ensure  to  hoth  hands  the  requisite  independence  of  each. other,  the  Pupil  must  at 
first  practise  the  preceding*  passag*e  "with  each  hand  alone,  and  continue  this,  till  this  differ- 
ent placing*  of  the  thumb  has  become  a  habit.  AVhen  this  is  accomplished,  he  may  then  prac- 
tise it  with  both  hands  tog-ether;  at  first  extremely  slow,  and  afterwards  gradually  quicker  & 
quicker. 

§24.  The  habitual  observance  of  all  these  rules  exerts  an  immense  influence  on  the   Pupils 
performance  and  future  progress;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hare  been  so  diffuse  in  g*rring* 
these  very  necessary  instructions. 

§2.5,  A  few  weeks  later,  we  may  add  the  following*  Exercises  to  those  already  given,  to  accus_ 
torn  the  Pupil  to  the  passing*  of  the  thumb  under,  or  of  the  finders  over  to  more  ^remote 
keys. 
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These  exercises  must  be  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  preceded  them,  and 
we  must  take  particular  care  that  in  playing*  them, the  Pupil  does  not  lift  up,  or  turn  out  his 
arms  or  elbows. 

81!1  3teggQ.it.-- 

Practice  of  the  Scales  in  all  the  Major  Key's. 

§1.  So  soon  as  the  Pupil  has  attained  some  knowledg*e  as  to  the  reading*  of  the  notes^and  some 
facility  in  playing*  the  Ping*er  Exercises,  he  must  practise  the  Scales  in  all  the  12  major  -keys, 
and  by  degrees  learn  them  by  heart;  he  must  consider  them  as  a  perpetual  Study,  and  during* 
the  remaining*  period  of  his  learning*  the  Piano  forte,  never  omit  playing*  them  over  every  day 
either  wholly  or  at  least  in  part.  ~ 

§2.  All  the  rules  relating*  to  the  position  of  the  arms,  hands,  fing*ers,&c.to  the  touch,  to  quality 
of  tone,  to  fing*ering*,to  quickness  and  style  of  execution,  may  be  developed,  explained,  repeated 
and  reduced  to  practice,  during*  the  study  of  the  scales,-  so  that  at  last,  the  observance  of  them 
shall  become  to  the  Pupil  a  confirmed  habit. 

§3.  These  Exercises  here  follow  in  the  same  form  and  order  as  the  experience,;  acquired  du- 
ring* a  life  devoted  to  teaching*,  gradually  sug*g*ested  to  me  as  the  best;  and  such  as  I  have  pla^. 
ced  in  the  hands  of  my  Pupils  with  sing*ular  advantage.  By  the  connection  produced   by  the 
chord    of  the  7th  they  acquire  the  form  of  short  Fantasias,  or  Preludes-  accustom  the  ear 
of  the  Pupil  to  the  effects  of  modulation,  and  facilitate  the  committal  of  them  to  memory. 

The  remarks  added  to  them  at  the  bottom  of  each  pag*e,  will  assist  in  rendering* 
evident  to  the  student  the  almost  innumerable  applications  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. 
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(l.)  The  Exercise  in  C  consists  of  5  passages, .-which  must  he  practised  with  the  rig*ht  hand 
alone;  while  the  left  hand,  not  to  remain  altogether  idle,  keeps  down  the  lower  C, 
without  however  re- striking-  it  on   the     repetition     of  the   passag*es. 

All  the  b    passages  must  he   played   over,  without   interruption],  so    that  the  right 
hand    shall   not   twice    strike    either   the    lowest    or   the  hig*hest  C,   or   remain     rest_ 
ing*  on  them   for  a  while,  whether  we    repeat  any    one    passag*e,  or    proceed  on  to  the 
next . 

Each  passage    must    he   repeated    3   or  4    times,  or    even  much  oftener,  if  any  fault 
or  had   hahit   is  to  he    corrected. 

(2.)  These  are  fundamental  passag*es,  from  which  we  may  g*ather  the  fing*ering*for 
innumerable    others. 

4  J  "  4 


"i?  4  , 
They  consist  of  3   positions  n£pp« 


$* 


and  it   is   only  in  the    first,  which  begins 


with  the  bass,  or  fundamental  note,  (here  the  C)  that  w  place  the  2.d  fing*er  on  the  3? 
note  G.  In  both  the  other  cases,  the  3?  fing*er.  must  be  placed  on  the  3*  note  of 
the     chord. 

TVhile  the  other  fing*ers  are  playing*,  we  must  take  care  that  the  thumb  does  not 
bend  outwards,  but  that  it  shall  glide  from  one  key  to  another,  over  the  superficies  of 
the  white  keys,  without  being*  taken  up  from  them  more  than  about  fa  of  an  inch.  So 
likewise  with  the  little  finger,  which  must  remain  down  until  the  thumb  has  ag^ain 
struck.  The  3  middle  fing*ers  strike  the  keys  in  the  centre  of  the  front  portion  of 
them  •  In  descending*,  the  thumb  must  hold  down  its  key,  till  the  little  fing»er  has  ac- 
tually  struck    the    one    appropriated  to    it. 
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(3.)  All  Hie  rules  respecting- the  Thumb  and  little  fing-er  in  passag-e  (2)  equally  ap_ 
ply  here:  in  both  passag-es  we  must  carefully  avoid  any  drawing*  back,  or  vibratory 
motion   of  the    elbows. 

(4.)  This   passag-e    contains  numerous    repetitions  of  the  Grace   called  a  Turn,    in    a 
connected   series,  that    the  pupil  may    from   the  beg-inning-,  acquire    an    even  anddis_ 
tinct   style   of    performing-  it. 

The  same  tranquil  position  of  the  thumb  and  3  middle  fing-ers  must  be  maintain, 
ed,  as  in  N9.s(2&3.)  All  the  notes  must  be  played  equally  quick,  equally  loud,  and 
be    equal   in   respect    of   duration. 

In  this  Exercise  the  2*  fjng.er  is  particularly  active,  and  we  must  take  care  to 
lift  it  up  in  proper  time,  to  strike  with  it  ag-ain  distinctly  after  the  3-  fing-er; 
and    ag-ain    subsequently,  so   as   to   make    room    for   the  thumb    on  the  same    key. 
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(5.)  Here  follows  that  very  essential  Exercise  for  the  Pupil,    the    Chromatic  Scale. 

In  the  Second  part  of  this  Method,we  shall  see  ihat  this  Scale  admits  of  three  dif- 
ferent, though  equally  useful  modes  of  fingering1.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  here  cho- 
sen that  which  is  most  proper  for  beginners.  The  first  and  second  fing-ers  must  al- 
ways be  kept  half  bent,  and  never   stretched  out   straight. 

As  the  thumb  is  chiefly  employed, its  position  must  be  flexible  and  easy,  and  we  must 
particularly  observe  not  to  strike  the  keys  with  it  either  too  hard  or  too  g-ently,  so  that 
no  obvious  inequality  may  be  felt  between  it   and  the  other    fing-ers. 

On  the  three  highest  notes  of  the  scale,  the  thumb  is  not  used,  and  therefore  the  fingering- 
is  changed,  by  employing*  so  many  additional  fing-ers  as  are  necessary  to  reach  to  the  high- 
est note  of  the  passag-e.  Li  descending-,  avoid  holding-  the  hand  obliquely  or  projecting- the 
elbow   farther    from  the  body  than    usual. 

■\6jWe  shall  now  g-ive  the  same  Exercises  for  both  hands.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  practise 
the  left  hand  alone,  as  we  suppose  that  the  rig-ht  is  already  master  of  its  own  portion;  the  left 
hand  has  only  to  strictly  follow  the  rules  on  equality  of  touch,  already  g-iven  in  the  short  E\c»\. 
cises,  and  by  practice  to  attain  to  an  equal  degree  of  quickness. 
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(7.)  There  are  also  three  positions    for  the  left  hand,  viz.-       SgS 


3-S     1-3-    *' 


in  which 


we  must  carefully  notice,  that  the    2*?    fing*er  is  used  only  in  the  third  positionj  in  the 
two  first  the    3$  is  made   use    of. 

All  the  other  rules  already  given  for  the  right  hand  respecting*  this  Exercise,  equally 
apply  to  the  left  hand;  viz:  the  quiet  motion  of  the  thumb  over  the  broad  superficies  of 
the  white  keys;  the  avoiding*  all  shaking*  of  the  arm  and  elbow;  the  equal  and  moderate 
lifting*  up  of  the  fing*ers,  none  of  which  must  hold  down  their  keys,  beyond  the  moment 
in  which  the  next   note  is   struck.  &c.  &c. 

(8.)  When  the  rig*ht  hand  is  able  to  play  these  Scales  with  perfect  equality,  so  that  the 
skip  in  descending*,  which  occurs  after  every  8  notes,  does  not  occasion  any  percepti- 
ble chasm  or  interruption;  the  left  hand  has  only  to  imitate  it  strictly  in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, till  both  play  with  perfect  equality. 

ftB.  The  Scale  of  Turns  in  both  hands  is  not  inserted,  as  it  very  seldom 
occurs    in    practice,    and  would    therefore    be  worse   than    useless   in   this    place. 
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(9.)  When  these  scales  beg*in  so  low  as  in  this  Example,  the  left  hand  usually  takes 
the  hottom  note  with  either  the  4.^  or  the  s4  fing*er,  as  the  preceding*  notes  may 
make  it  necessary;  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  return  to  the  usual  and  regu- 
lar mode    of  fing-ering*  . 

In  the  left  hand  too,  the  fing*ers  of  which  should  lie  half  bent  above  the  black 
keys,  all  the  rules  given  for  the  rig-ht  hand  must  equally  be  observed.  The  slight- 
est inequality  in  the  touch  of  either  hand,  produces  an  effect  doubly  unpleasant,  on 
account  of  those  scales  containing*  so    manv  dissonant  notes. 
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Transition   from  C  to  F. 
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(lo.)  In  these  passages,  which  serve  as  a  transition  into  the  next  key,  F  tnajo'f;  one 
hand  must  take  the  place  of  the  other  on  the  same  4>  keys;  and  we  must  be  careful 
that  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  td  more  from  one  Bt>  to  another,  shall  al_ 
ways  perform  this  movement  across  the  superficies  of  the  black  keys,  as  any  drawing 
of  the  hand  inwards  towards  the  body   would  here  be  very  prejudicial^ 

In  like  manner,  the  thumb  of  the  rig*ht  hand  must  always  be  carried  across  the  su_ 
perficies  of  the  white  keys,  at  about  %  inch  above  them,  in  its  movements  from  one 
C  to  another;  so  that  the  fing*ers  of  both  hands,  as  they  pass  from  octave  to  octave, 
shall  always  retain  the  same  positions . 

The  two  thumbs, which  here  strike  directly  one  after  the  other,  must  be  placed    on 
their  keys  so  smoothly,  that  we  shall     not  hear  any  difference  between  the  two   hands. 
The  same  must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  two  little  fing-ers.  The  long*er  fing*ers 
must  be  kept  bent,  and  all  must  strike  with  equal  firmness,  and  without  keeping-  down  any 
one  key,  after  the  moment  in  which  the  next  is  struck.  The  dilig-ent  practice  of  this  pas. 
sag-e  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurence,  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  the  Pupil. 

•(11.)  The  diatonic  Scale  of  F  major,  contains  only  one  black  key,  the  Bb;  and.  the    thumb 
falls  on  F  and  C,  just  as    in  the  key  of  C  major. 

The  hig*hest  Fis  taken  with  the  34  finder.  All  the  rules    apply  here  just    as    in    C 
major. 
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(li?.)  These  passages,  like  those  in  C,  consist  of  three  positions,    viz:      ^    \     ^=z»      ~  £ 


and  are  treated  exactly  as  in  C  major. 

(l.3.)This  scale  is  repeated  in  each  octave  only  twice,  namely  from  C  and  from  F;  it  ends 

at  last  with.the  3<1  finger  on  F,  never  with  the  4t.h  on  the  C  . 
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(14.)  Alfhoug-h  the  chromatic  Scale  is  one  and  the  same  thing*  in  all  the  keys,thcy  are  here 
g-iven  in  each  key  individually;  heeause  the  Pupil  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  and  because 
he  must  accustom  himself  to  terminate  this  scale  on  every  one  of  the  keys  . 
(15.)  In  this  Scale  the  thumb  of  both  hands  always  falls  on  the  same  keys ,  viz.¥ and  C; 
and  therefore  it  is  much  easier  to  play  than  that  of  C  major.  All  the  other  rules  as  to 
execution  equally  apply  here . 

When  the  PupiL  has  in  this  manner  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards  with  both  hands 
over  the  entire  key-board,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  must  naturally  at  times  incline 
sideways,  as  otherwise  the  arms,  by  being-  held  obliquely,  would  be  an  impediment  to 
the  perpendicular  striking-  of  the  fingers  on  the  keys.  Still, however,  this  sidewayincli 
nation  must  be  manag-ed  gracefully,  quietly,  and  only  in  such  a  degree,thaf  thefing*ers 
of  both  hands  may  not  be  obliged  to  strike  the  keys  obliquely  and  sideways  . 
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(16.)  All  as  in  C . 

(17.)  The  usual  fing-ering-  remains  in  the  left  hand;  in  which  at  first, the  5  fing-ers    are 

always  employed  in  regular  succession ,  and  then  the  2$  fing-er  is  passed  over  the  thumb. 
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(l8.)  Exactly  the  same  manner  of  playing*   as  in  the  transition  from  C  toF.   ■ 

( 19.)  The   scale  of  Bb    contains  two  black  keys,  Bb  and  Eb,  and  the  thumb  ag*ain  falls  on 

C  and  F,  as  in  the  two  preceding*    scales. 

The  fing*ers  which  fall  on  the  black  keys,  must  also  be  kept  bent,  to  facilitate  the 
passing*  of  the  thumb  under  the  other  fing*ers  in  ascending-;  and  of  the  latter  ov«r 
the  thumb  in  descending*. 

/We  must  also  preserve  the  same  equality  in  reg*ard  to  sraooth  and  connected  execu- 
tion, as  in  the  preceding*  scales. 
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(20.)  As.  in  these  passages  the  thumb  must  not  he  placed  on  the  black  keys, it  must  neces_ 
sarily  be  passed  under  on  to  a  remote  key;  this  requires  great  flexibility  in  the  other 
fingers,  which  here  also  must  retain  their  bent  position  over  the  black  keys;  the  tran  _,,-'■ 
quility  of  the  hand  must  be  preserved,  in  order  to  strictly  maintain  the  same  degree  of 
equality,  and  natural  style,  of  execution  as  in  the  preceding*  keys. 
(21)  In  the  left  hand,  the  2?  finger  falls  on  Bb,  and  the  34  on  Eb,  and  consequently 
the  thumb  on  D  and  A .  The  Pupil  must  sedulously  avoid  anyoblique  position  of  the 
fing'ers,  which  this  scale  is  very  apt  to  induce.  On  the  highest  Bb,  the  left  hand  places 
the  Is.1  finger,  because  we  should  never  pass  over  more  fingers  than  are  absolutely  ne_ 
cessary. 

The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  must   also  be  somewhat  bent, when  striking  the  black 
keys. 
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(22)  In  the  left  hand  too,  we  must  avoid  any  unnatural  twisting-  or  shaking- of  the  ^ 
or  elbows  in  these  passag-es;  and  endeavour  to  acquire  that  degree  of  flexibility,  which 
is  equally  necessary  in  passing-  the  thumb  under  the  other  fing-ers,  or  those  fing-ers 
?V<\rrite  *£umD'  and  wWch  will  he  best  attained  by  a  lig-ht  and  yet  firm  touch. 
{23)  The  fmg-ering-  constantly  remains  the  same.in  all  the  chords  of  transition  which  oc 
cur  here;  and  the  thumb  must  be  made  to  strictly  observe  the  rules  g-iven  in  thefirsttran 
sition,  from  C  to  F,  relating-  to  its  motion  over  the  superficies  of  the  keys  without 
•5ji  aSt  Jerkf*n  tfte  passag-es  above  introduced  we  must  carefully  observe,  that  the 
middle  notes  D  and  F  shall  always  be  played  clear,  and  well  detached  from  each  other. 


arms 
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(24.)The  scale  in  Eb   contains  3  black  keys,  Eb,  Ab,  and  Bb;  and  the  thumb  falls  on  every  C 
and  F,' 
Mode  of  playing*  and  position  of  the  fingers,  as  in  the  earlier  scales. 

(25..)  As  in  these  chords  two  different  black  keys  occur,  Bb,  and  Eb,  the  interehang-ed 
group  of  notes  for  each  hand  alternately,  would  not  be  useful  to  our  views; indeed  the 
uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  notes  of  the  chord  is  much  more  useful  in  this  key, 
as  it  often  occurs,  and  assists  greatly  in  imparting-  an  easy  flexibility  to  the  arms. 
The  2?  fing*er  is  not  employed  in  this  passag*e,and  the  black  keys  must  always  be 
struck  with  the  img-ers  bent. 

(26.)  In  the  left  hand   the  2«?  fing-er  falls  on  every  Eb,  and  S<*  on  every  Ab,  and   con- 
sequently the  thumb   always  on  G  and  D. 
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(27.)  In  the  left  hand,,  the  2?  f  ing*er  falls   only  on  the  lowest  Ef>;  every  thing"  else   as 
in  the  rig"ht  hand. 

(28.)  Fingering*,  manner  of  playing*,    and  position  of  the  hands,  as  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding-  chord  Exercises. 

(29.)  Ab   has   4  hlack  keys,   viz:  Ab,Bb,Db,  and  Eh  and  the  thumb  ag-ain  falls  on 
C  and  F. 

(«o.)  All  exactly  as  in  Ek 

31.9-2 


(31.)  In  the  left  hand,  the  2^  fing-er  falls  on  Ab,  and  the  3^  on 
Db,and  consequently  the  thumb  /always  on  C  and  G. 

(32.)  All  as  in  Eb.  'S 
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Transition  from  A\>  into  Db. 
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(33.)All   as  in  the  preceding*  passages  of  transition. 

(34,)  Db  major  contains   all  the  black  keys,  and  only  the  white  keys  C  andF,  on  which 

the  thumb  must  he  placed.    This  key  is  extremely  pleasant  to  play  in,  as  the  thumb 

may  be  very  conveniently  passed  under  the  middle  fing*er,  when    this  latter  is    pro_ 

perly  bent.    The  Is.1  fing-er  falls  on  the  hig-hest  T>b,  as  it  is  very  useful  to  the  Pupil 

always  to  employ  his  fing"er3  in  the  established  order. 

(35.)  All  as  in  El»   or  Ak    The  chord  pass ag"es  in  Eb,  Al>,and  D(*,  are   exactly   alike, 

because  in  them  all  the     keys  to  be  struck  on  the  instrument  are  separated  from  each 

other  by  equal  distances. 
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QV.°J.    with  both  hands 
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.  (36.)'In  the  left  hand,  the  thumb  can  fall  only  on  F  and  C;  and  on  the  highest  Db  we 
must   ag-ai'n  place  the  Is.1  fing-er. 

(37.)  All  as  in  Eb,  or  Ab.' 

(38.)  In  the  chords  of  Transition  the  same  fingering*  is  employed  as  before,  and- also 
the  same  manner  of  execution. 
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(.39)  Here  too,  all  the  black  keys  are  employed,  and  the  thumb  falls  only  on   C^    and  F. 
But  as  it  has  to  be  placed  onee  on  a  nearer  and  once  on  a  more   remote    white  key. 
(since  Cb   is  nearer  to  Bb,  than  F  to  Eb),  this  in  a  manner  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  correct  and  equal  execution,  particularly  in  a  quick  movement,  and  consequently  the 
Pupil  should  practise  this  Scale  with  particular  attention. 

(40)  As  these  passag-es  fall  only  on,  black  keys,  they   are  most  advantageously    played 
as  in  C  or  F  major;  and  the  varying-  disposition  of  the  fing*ers  observed  in  the  3   po- 


sitions        tjr^y  *  J  ^^=^~ as  there    explained. 


They  are  particularly  useful,  as  the  Pupil  must  maintain  a  very  firm  and  tranquil  po. 
sition  of  the  hand  and  fing-ers,  in  order  that  they  shall  not  be  drawn  down  off  from 
the   smaller  black  keys; 


$]p. 


\°I.  with  both  hands. 
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(41.)  All  as  in  the  rig-lit  hand. 

(42.)  The  left  hand  as  firm  and  tranquil  as  the  rig-ht.   The  fingering*  is  here  likewise 


according"  to  the  3    positions. 
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Transition  from  Gb  to  Bfa. 


(43.)  All  the  black  keys  are  employed,  and  the  thumb  falls  on  B  and  E.     The   Scalo    in 
this  key  is  the  easiest  of  all,  in  respect  to  equality  and  beauty  of  performance  in  every  de_ 
gree  of  movement;    because  the  thumb  is  always  passed  under  on  to  the  next  white  key, 
which  it  can  very  conveniently  effect  beneath  the  middle  fing*er,  when  this  latter  is  pro_ 
perly  bent. 

&4.)  The  uninterrupted  manner  is  here  ag-ain  the  more  useful,  because  two  different  black 
keys  occur  in  the  chord.    The  3<*  finger  is    never  used  here. 

3T9.2 


aft'0.°I.    with   both   hands. 
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(4.5.)  In  the  left  hand  the  s4  finger  is  not   employed  here. 

(4.6.)  E  major  includes  4-  hlaek  keys, C#,D#,F#, and  G#;  the  thumh  always  falls   on   E 

and  A. 
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(47.)  As  the  chord  contains  only  one  black  key,  (the  G#),   this  passag-e  is  ag-ain    played 
with  chang-es  of  positions,  and  the  utmost  attention  must  be  g-iven   as  to  quickness     in 
passing-  the  thumb; to  a  quiet  position  of  the  hand  and  arm;  and  also    as    to   perfect 
equality  of  execution. 

(48.)  In  the  left  hand  the  3*  fing-er  always  falls  on  Fit    and  the  2?  on  C#,  and  consequent- 
1)   the  thumb  always  on  B  and  E . 
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(49.)  In  the  left  hand  the  S^  fingfer  is  neTer  used. 

(50.)  A  major,  contains  3  black  keys    C#,F#,  and  G#;  and  the  thumb  always  falls    on  A 
and  D. 
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(51.)    All  as  in  E  major. 

(52.)    In  the  left  hand,  the  thumb  always  falls  on  E  and  A,  and  consequently  the  3**  fing-er 
on  every  B,  and  the  2*J  on  every  F.' 
Here  we  must  pay  great  attention  to  the  manner  of  playing*  the  descending"  Scale. 
On  the  first  and  lowest  A  we  naturally  place  the  4™  fing-er. 
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(53.)  All  as  in  E  major 
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(54.)  D  major  contains  only  2  black  lteys',F#  and  C#,  and  the  thumb  always  falls  onD  and  G . 
(56.)  Every  thing"  as  in  E  or  A  major.    The  Chord  passag-es  in  E,  A,  and  D  major,are  ex^ 
actly  similar. 

(56.)  In  the  left  hand  the  thumb  falls  on  A  and  D,  and  consequently  the  a^fing-er  on  every 
E,  and  the  il\  on  every  B. 

Here  too  we  must  take  great  care  in  descending*,  as  in  this  case  it  is  easy  to  fall   into 
an  error. 
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(57.)  All  as  in  E  or  A  major. 
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(58.)  G  major  contains  only  one  black  key  F#,  and  the  thumb  always  falls  on  G  and  C. 
(59.)  These  passages  are  exactly  similar  to  those  in  C  or  jF  major;  they  include  the  same 
positions,  and  have  consequently  the  same  fingering*. 

(60.)  In  the  left  hand   the  thumb  always  falls  on  T)  and  G,  and  consequently  the  3*?fin_ 
g*er  on   every  A  and  the  2<*  on  every  E. 
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COA'CLUDIWU       REMARKS 

O.V     THE     SCALK       EXKRLl  S  K  S  . 

§4.  The  arrangement  which  I  have  here  followed,  facilitates  so  much  the  learning"  of*  all 
these  Exercises  by  heart,  that  I  hare  constantly  found  that  all  my  Pupils,  without  excep- 
tion, hare  been  able  to  master  them  in  the  space  of  a  month  or  at  most  6  weeks.  For 
when  the  Pupil  has  learned  the  first  b  passag*es  in  C  major,  tog*ether  with  the  chords 
of  transition  leading*  into  F,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  him  observe,  how  each  sub- 
sequent key,  compared  with  the  preceding-  one,  contains  one  additional  black  key,  as  far 
as  B  major;  and  that  after  then,  each  key  relinquishes  at  each  step  one  black  key,  till 
we   ag*ain    return   to   C   major. 

In  addition  to  this, he  must  also  observe  what  keys  are  to  be  struck  by  the  thumb,,  and 
it  will  then    hardly  be  possible   for  him    to   fall  into    any   error. 

5  5.  Those  Pupils  who  recieve  3  lessons  per  week,  will  easily  study  a  new  key  at 
each  lesson,  for  wnich  purpose  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  cannot  be  required, when 
the  Teacher  knows  how  to  explain  the  thing*  properly;  in  all  eases  the  keys  already  ac- 
quired must  first  be  played  over.  The  farther  practice  of  wiiat  has  already  been  learned 
must  always  be  left  to  the  Pupil  himself,  during*  the  intermediate  days . 
-  §6.  It  is  as  well  to  remark  that  in  practising*,  the  rig*ht  hand  must  always  be  first  ex- 
ercised alone,  on  all  the  passag-es  in  each  key,  while  the  left  hand  merely  holds  down 
the  key  note;  and  till  the  Pupil  can  do  this  correctly,  both  hands  must  not  be  tried  to.: 
g*ether . 

When  all  the  12  keys  have  been  well  studied,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Pupil 
to  play  over  to  the  Teacher  more  than  4  of  them  at  each  lesson,in  order  to  save  time. 
For  Ex.-  Monday,  the  4.  first  keys  from  C  major  as  far  as  the  chords  of  transition 
into  Ah;  Wednesday,  from  the  transition  into  Akto  that  in  E.  Friday,  the  rest  to  the 
end.   But  in  the  intermediate  days  the  Pupil  must  practise  all  the  12. 

$7.  When  the  Pupil  is  able  to  play  throug*h  all  the  12  keys  without  stumbling*,  the  prac- 
tice of  them  may  be  said  to  have  really  beg*an,  and  he  will  soon  begin  to    comprehend 
their  g*reat  utility.   Nothing*  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  belief  that  they  may  be 
dispensed  with  altog-ether;  or  that  once  learned, they  may  be  laid   aside  and    forg*otten 
without  prejudice. 

While  the  Teacher  in  each  lesson  causes  the  Pupil  to  devote  to  this  study  of  4  keys 
at  a  time,  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  hour;  he  has  the  opportunity  of  repeating*  to  him 
all  the  rules  on  the  position  of  the  body,  the  hands,  the  arms,  and  the  fing*ers;  on 
the  equality  and  firmness  of  the  touch,  and  the  beauty  of  tone  which  results  therefrom; 
on  the  perfect  evenness  in  the  succession  of  the  notes,  &t\-  &c;  and  this  so  often,  and 
so  long*,  till  they  become  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind/and  the  practical  observance  of 
them  in   playing*  all  future  lessons,  a  sort  of  second  nature. 

Ss.  When  these  Exercises  are  perfectly  and  regularly  impressed  on  the  racraorj*" of 
the  Pupil,  and  properly  reduced  to  practice,  which  will  occupy  about  8  months,  we 
must  then  cause  the  Pupil  from  day  to  day  to  pla}r  them  a  small  degree  quiclcer.  For 
they  are  the  best  means  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  necessary  rapidity  of  fing*ering*, 
and  that  even  to  the  hig*hest  degree  of  execution;  in  this  point  of  view  indeed  they  « 
are  as  useful  to  the  well  practised  and  long*  taag*ht  Pupil,  as  to  the  mere  beginner . 

In  this  manner,  Pupils  who  have  not  received  from  nature  such  a  conformation  of 
their  fing-ers  as  is  favourable  to  Piano  forte. playing^  will  still  acquire  all  the.  execution, 
to  which,  in  this  case,  it  is  possible  For  them  to  attain. 
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If  we  repeat  each  pass ag*e  twice  without  omissions,  in  a  tolerably  quick  time,  the  uu_ 
interrupted  performance  of  all  the  12  keys,  in  the  order  prescribed, will  occupy  from 
30  to  Sb  minutes;and  if  in  this  manner  these  exercises  are  played  throug*h  daily,  they 
will  ensure  to  the  Pupil  a  hig*h  degree  of  facility  and  certainty  in  all  the  keys,  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  perfect  mastery  of  his  instrument. 

§9..'  After  the  acquirement  of  considerable  rapidity,  these  exercises  must  still  be  prac_ 
tised  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  style  or  delivery,  for  the  Pupil  must 
practise  them,  sometimes,/brt5<?,  sometimes  piano;  sometimes  strictly  legato,  sometimes 
freely  detached  or  Sciolto;  sometimes  Crescendo  in  ascending*,  and  Diminuendo  in  des- 
cending"; sometimes  also  slow,  with  a  heavy  and  laboured  touch,  and  sometimes  pres  _ 
tissimo,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  lig*htness. 

This  generally   falls  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pupils  learning*. 

§  10.  In  the  2&  part  of  this  method,  which  treats  on  fing*ering*,  we  shall  see,  that  all 
the  fundamental  rules  of  f  ing*ering*,  are  founded  on  these  Scale  exercises,  and  that  they 
are  entirely  developed   by  their  means. 

The  Pupil  must  however  strictly  observe  the  fing*ering*,  which  is  every- where  mar- 
ked. 

9th    HtSSOlt. 

Ojv  the  Value  of  the  Notes    and  their  Subdivisions. 

Si.  In  music  the  notes  are  sometimes  played  quickly  and  sometimes  slowly  after  one 
another,  and  this  in  many  various  ways  and  degrees;  and  on  the  piano  one  hand  often 
holds  down  a  long*  note,  while  the  other  hand  has  to  play  a  certain  number  of  quicker 
notes. 

§2.  To  indicate  in  an  intelligible  manner  how  long"  each  note  must  be  held  down 
on  its  key,  we  employ  the  following*  methods: 

(a)  A  different   colour  and   form  of  the   notes,    for  Ex.- 


White    Notes. 


Black    Notes. 


jCS: 


I 


PPf^ 
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(b)  By   connecting  one,  two,  three,  or  more  black  notes  into  groups, by  means   of   one 
or  more   thick  bars,  called    tails,  drawn    across    their  stems. 


i 


CH-T^g 


One    tail. 


H    tails. 


4   tails. 


§3.  The  white   note    without  any  stem   is    called  a  Semibreve,  and  it  is  held  eompara 
tively   longer  man   any  of  the   rest,     as 

"White  notes  with  a  thin  stroke 


5 


are  called  Minims,- 


and  they  are  kept  down  only  one  half  as  long*  a  time  as 
the  semibreve,  so  that  2  minims  are  exactly  as  long*  as 
one    Semibreve.     Ex.- 
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Black   notes   standing*  alone 


only  one  half  as  long*  in  duration   as  the  Minim, 
and  consequently  4  crotchets  are  required  to 
make  one    Scmibreve.  for   Ex: 


are  called    Crotchets;    they    ag*ain    art 
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Black  notes  with  one  tail 


in 


are  to  he  held  down  only   one    half 


the  duration  of  the  crotchet. 

They  are  called    Quavers,  and  consequently  2   quavers   are  played  to    one    crotchet, 
4   quavers  to  one   minim,  and  8  quavers  to   one    semihreve.    Ex: 
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Notes  with  two  tails! 
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are  called  Semiquavers.     They,    as 


the  name  expresses,  are  only  one  half  the  duration  of  the  Quaver;  consequently.  2  se- 
miquavers g*o  to  one  quaver,  4.  to  one  crotchet,  8  to  one  minim,  and  16  to  one  se- 
mihreve.   Ex- 


Notes  with  three    such  tails 


are  called  Demisemi quavers. 


These  ag-ain  are  only  to  he  held  down  one  half  the  duration  of  the  semiquaver,  as  in- 
deed their  name  implies;  consequently,  2  demisemiquavers  make  one  semiquaver;  4, 
one  quaver;  8,  one  crotchet;  16,  one  minim;  and    32,  one    semihreve.    Ex: 
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Notes  with  four  tails 


are  called   Semi-detnisemiquavers,   they  ag*ain  are 


only  one-half  the  duration  of  the  demi semiquaver,-  and  according-  to  this  same  ratio    all  the 
remaining-  species  of  notes    are   subdivided  and    proportioned. 
The    following-  Table  will  give  the    Pupil  a  better    insig-ht  as  to  these  proportions. 

TABLE     OF     THE     VALUES 

and    Subdivisions  of  the   different  kinds  of  Notes. 


Seinibreve 


contains 
2  Minims 


4  Crotrhft! 


or 
8  Quart* 


or  16    Semi 

([Havers. 


or  32  T>emi 
semiquaver* 


f 


5 


r   r    r   r    re 


S 


From  this  Table  we  see,  that  the  different  velocities  of  the  notes  are  by  this  means 
capable  of  being-  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  most  varied  manner;  and  that  the  du- 
ration or  holding-  down  of  each  single  note/is  to  be  found  out  and  determined  accord- 
ing  to  its  proportion  to  the  rest,  as  well  by  the  eye    as  by  the  ear. 
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Particular     Rules. 


§4.  "When  one  quaver,  semiquaver.  &c.  stands    alone,  their  individual  duration  is  expressed 
:.i   (lie   following*  manner.  .  -' 


Quuvfers. 


Sen  iqiuvcis. 


Demisemiqiuvers. 


Somi  demisemiqiuvers. 


§5.  When  two  or  more  notes  stand  over  one  another,  as  in  double  notes  and  Chords,  and 
must  therefore  be  struek  together,  they  have  nevertheless  only  the  duration  of  a  sing*le 
note.     Ex: 


$ 


=& 


^h-Hr+4 


m    <r — 0- 


Semibreve. 


2    Minims. 


4     Crotchets. 


8    Quavers. 


§6.  "When   several   quick  notes  are  to  be. played  to  one   long-  notes  the  latter  is  naturally 
struek  with  the  first  of  the   shorter  notes,  and  the  others  follow   in   succession.    Ex: 

3  *    ' 

=9= 


33= 


1 


r  r     r 


r  ifiraJm^ 


4.     "  * — ■  ±    i    +    \  ■ —  4T3   a 

§  7.    Every  note,  or  rather  the  key  which  it  represents,  must  be  firmly  held  down  till  the 
next  note   follows. 

Thus  for  Ex:  m  the  last  of  the  above    examples,  the  first  semibreve,  the  C    in  the  rig*ht 
hand,  must  be  held  down  till  the  following*  minim,  the  E  in  the  same  hand,is  to  be  struek. 
§8."When   notes  of  unequal  and  dis  similar  values  follow  one  another,  the  Player  must  g*ather 
from  their  forms  and  the  number  of  the  thick  strokes  or  tails  drawn  through  their  stems, 
to  what  species  of  notes  they  belong*,  and  in  what  proportion    they  are  to     be'   played, 
whether  quick  or  slow. 


In  this  example, the  first  three  notes  in  the  rig*ht  hand  have  in  the  aggregate  exact- 
ly the  same  value,  as  the  first  minim  in  the  bass;  and  the  first  crotchet,  the  G,  is  to 
be  held  twice  as  long*  as  either  of  the  following*  two  quavers.  The  following*  crotchet,  the 
upper  G,  forms  together  with  the  4  subsequent  semiquavers,  ag*ain  the  worth  of  the  2L1 
minim  in  the  left  hand.  This  is  every  where  the  case,  as  there  must  never  be  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  above  described  values  of  the  notes. 

§9.  In  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  music  -  engraving*  has  now  arrived,  the  notes 
are  so  exactly  placed  over  one  another,  that  generally  speaking*, we  have  no  difficulty 
in  discovering*  which    of   them    in    the    two   hands   are  to  be    played  tog*ether. 
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But  even  when,  as  in  written  music,  the  notes  are,  through  carelessness,  not  correctly  pla- 
ced in  one  of  the  hands,  the  player  can  and  must  learn  to  find  from  their  values  the  pro- 
per mode  of  distributing*  them. 

^Ve  shall  here  g*ive  an  example  in  which  the  notes  are  intentionally  placed  incorrectly 
with   reg*ard  to    each   other. 

4-  ■>        +  *       4.       „    „  4- 


Here,  at  the  very  beginning", the  first  four  semiquavers  in  the  left  hand  must  he  g*iven  to 
the  crotchet  in  the  rig*ht;  the  4>  following*  semiquavers,  to  the  2  quavers;  the  following*  8 
semiquavers  in  the  rig*ht  hand  must  he  distributed  hetween  the  2  crotchets  below;  and  in 
like   manner  must  the  remaining*  bars  he  analysed  and  played. 

Remark.  Every  Teacher  knows,  how  long*  a  time  it  takes  to  impress  most  Pupils  with 
a  correct  idea  of  the  subdivision  of  the  notes.  One  of  the  hest  modes  of  doing*  this,isfbr 
the  Teacher  to  occasionally  bring*  with  him  a  few  lines  of  musjc,  in  which  the  notes  are 
on  purpose  incorrectly  distributed, in  the  manner  shewn  above;  so  that  the  Pupil  may,  at 
first  hy  word  of  mouth,  and  then  on  the  keys,  decipher  them  correctly.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  will  in  this  way  he  taug*ht  to  attend  precisely  to  the  form  and  value  of  every  note, 
instead  of,  as  frequently  occurs,  mechanically  playing*  by  ear,  without  being*  in  a  situa  _ 
tion  to   explain  the   subject   clearly. 

§  10.  From  this  period,  the  Pupil  must  beg*in  to  practise  all  the  earlier  exercises  with 
hoth  hands  tog*ether,  as  he  must  himself  in  each  week    endeavour  to   learn  to  play    at 

least    3    of   them   in  a    correct   and  connected     manner. 


CONTINUATION   OF   THE   9^  LESSON 
ojv    Triplets. 

§11.  TVe  have  already  seen,  that  every  slow  species  of  note  contains  2  quicker  ones, 
which  are  known  hy  an  additional  thick  ohlique  stroke,  or  tail,  drawn  through  their 
stems.  . 

~In  each  species  of  note,  however,  these  two  quicker  notes,  may  he  chang*ed  andencrea_ 
sed  to  three,  which  in  this  case  must  occupy  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  two  form- 
er notes,  and  which  therefore  must  naturally  he  played  somewhat  quicker  than  they. 

These  are  called  Triplets,  and  they  are  generally  recog*nised  hy  their  heing*  grouped 
in  s's  or  6's;  very  frequently  also,  the  number  /"1TN  or /^N  is  placed  over  them,  to 
disting-uish  them  from  the  usual  description  of  notes,  having*  the.  same  number  of 
tails.     For    Ex: 


4>  Quavers  of  the  usual  sort. 
4       '       3 


Triplets  of  Quavers. 
3s 


iS#S4flfffW 


i 


j  j  j  j  11 


r^^rr-i  iifrr^rr 


•a 


JS 


*-» 


gg 


£2* 

Common    Quavers. 


1 


TVlV* 
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MJ-'When  the  figure^^"^  stands  oyer  a  group  of  notes,  they  are  called   sixes,  or  double   triplets. 

§  12.  In  all  these  examples, we  shall  easily  pereieve  how  much  quicker  the  Triplets  ought 
to  be  played,  as  the  accompanying-  notes  in  the  other  hand  always  remain  the  same. 

5  IS.  Triplets   are  sometimes  formed  of  still   long-er  species   of  notes,  as  crotchets,and 
minims,  and   distributed  in   the   same    manner.    Ex: 


.  r .  r i ,  r .  ni  5r  i-Tr  i  -1rr-%r  11  vi  i  q  ^ 

ri  ri  iririnrrur!  i r r '. r r f "  I  "]   " 


v^ 


Usual  notes. 


Triplets  of  Crotchets. 


Usual  Minims. 


Triplets  of  Minims. 


^      t]     II H     IS  ^ 


3CE 


i^ 


i  'i  m 


¥ 


* 


§14</When  notes  of  the  common   sort,  are  written   ag*ainst  Triplets,  so  that  3    of  the 
one  are  to  be  played  ag-ainst  2  of  the  Other;  beginners  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  divide 
them  so,  that  the  two  common  notes    shall  be  struck  to  the  first   and  third  notes      of 
the  triplet,  so  that   the  middle  note    of  the    triplet    is   played  singly. 


*    + 


s     i 


But  we  must  avoid  playing*  triplets  in  an  unequal  and 
hobling*  manner.  It  would,  for  Example  be  altogether 
bad  if  we  were  to  play  the  first  bar  of  the  preceding- 
example  in  the  following-  manner. 


i>  j'j  s  j~^& 


m 


'^h£^=$ 


It  is  better  therefore  to  play  the  two  common  notes  somewhat  unequal,  than  to  dis- 
turb the  equality  of  the  Triplets. 


81 BH 


Alleg'ro   mode  ret  to.     4, 


PRACTICAL    EXERCISES 
on  the  Subdivision  of  ^Notes. 
2 


83 


•^^sii,,.    ;f-»:f-j»^»  i»-»+UiI<.a3    + 


.9  7  of 


gv<i. 


3  3 


■1  g    1  g    '      +    1    »       1  0J1    +  jg 


.SI: 9  2 


,  .       1       %     l*-0-~    *    1     +      '  3      O  „ 


r^-^ 


4  + 


^l*}.-- 


>?192 


iooo 


Pi^ifPP#p#p 


# 


^VtLi/r      1^ 


i£ 


t 


^g 


-£ 


gfe 


JLndante. 
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q    1        3  1 

2   2  2  J^K^^H- 


4.  4. 

1  3      1  A  3     1         3    ll3 
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IP1!1  Hesson.  ' 

continuation  of  the  rules  on  the   subdivision  of  notes. 

On  the   Dot. 

Si.    Cases   often   occur  in  which  we  are   ohlig-ed  to  protract  the  value   or  time    of 
holding*  down    a   note. 

For   this  purpose  we  make  use   of  the  dot,  which   is    always    placed   close  heside 
the    note. 


^^m 


§2.  A  dot  of  this  kind  protracts  the  holding*- down  of  the  note  hy  a  quantity  equal 
to  one -half  of  its  orig-inal  value.  Consequently  a  minim  with  a  dot  is  equal  to 
three  crotchets;  a  dotted  crotchet  to  three  quavers;  a  quaver  with  a  dot  to 
three    semiquavers,  and  the  same,  with    all  other   species    of  notes. 

S  &  When  a  dotted  note  of  this  kind  occurs  in  one  hand,  the  other  hand  may  have 
as    many  notes    of  all    descriptions    as  will   collectively    make    up   its    value. 


.Si  92 


89 


PP^ 


Dotted   Minims. 


^**    ^_* 


r.rrrf'i^fucifi^'cCj'ciJccr'tf^^^ 


s 


0     0 


OJJ  ] tUl till*  &&$ 


Quavers   Mith  dots. 


Semiquavers  with  dots 
3         l  2        + 


iwmM 


1         3    I  .    3     j 


j+l+  4.  +  :  + 


f^rr^r-f^  ^n/g^s 


§4.  Such  dotted  notes  are  g-enerally  followed  by  notes  of  smaller  value,  which    are  na. 
turally  to  he  ptayed    quicker. 


Here,  after  each  semiquaver,  the  next  dotted  quaver  must  follow  immediately. 

§5.  TVhen  ag*ainst  such  unequal  notes,  one  hand  has  to  play  notes  equal  in  point  of 
leng-th,  one  of  these  latter  falls  to  the  dot,  and  the  quick  note  is  to  he  struck 
alone. 

3 


§6.    Two    such    dots    are    often    added  to    a    note. 


Ex 


1 


^tf^n 
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YThc  second  dot  lengthens  the  first  dot  by  the  addition  of  one -half  its  value 
or  duration.  Consequently  a  minim  with  s?  dots  is  as  long-  as  7  quavers;  a  crotchet 
with  -J  dots    is    equal   to    7    semiquavers.   &e. 


t    ^ 


«H — 


±^ 


M 


+        l 
— IV 


I— ^- 


# 


^MMMM^mw^ 


u 


The  semiquavers,  marked  *,must  he  played  after  the  bass,  heeause  that  only 
contains  quavers.  The  same  thing-  occurs  in  the  following*  examples,  in  reg-ard  to 
all   the  notes   which  follow  the  double  dots. 


§7.  Sometimes  the  dot  belonging-  to  a  note  is  not  placed  till  after  the  bar-line,  and 
consequently  it  falls  in  the  next  bar;  still,  however,  it  is  equal  to  the  half  of  the  note 
to  which  it  is  attached. 


£ 


n 


i 


32 


Here  the  minim  in  the  rig-ht  hand  is  continued  into  the  next  bar  for  the  duration 
of  a  crotchet. 


Ex:38. 


Examples  ok  dotted  notes. 
Allegro   assai. 
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Legro   assai.  4 


*       1       a         + 


g  :    g  g  :  gr^ 


f-nrrrri 


rv,.?l   «*jg|pjSjg[g|^p     p-p~|-|hp-p-f-^^p 


4 

2  2 


f  :ff:fn4  TTTil 


a     :      % 


*  3 

2      1 


*=qg 


mjixu 


B^ 


D'Lf/tiji'iciCtji^ 


4  + 

3       2  + 

1       +  #  •  * 


t  ■  M : 


g    L        4     =y 
"I  .     1/ 


f        •       ff.       •        f 


w 


mmm&mm 


+ 1 + 


g£ 


0-0  0 


V  V 


mmm^m^sM 


4  3    4-3 

+  +    +   + 


r 


+  17  4+13  4,  +I  + 


pm  rr  •  p  •  :J  ■  jTrTnracrrEncE^ 
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,    *  A.  ^JL1  *  -0-  ■         m  3     1    ^        2  m  2 


§8.  When  Triplets   are  to  be  played  ag-ainst  such  passag-es  of  dotted  notes,  the  note 
which  follows  the  dot  must  be  played  after  the  last  note  of  the  triplet . 


p-rinjjrnf-mim 


I 


gte 


Oi  g  aJ..gU.   'tfh^rt^f 


I 


This  is  the  case  only  however  in  slow  movements.  In  very  quick  times,  the  note 
which  follows  the  dot  must  be  played  with  the  third  note  of  the  triplet. 

i        +    i 


kgh^hl 


Only  we  must   play  them  quick  and  with  spirit,  so  as  not  to  approach  too  near  to 
the  manner  spoken  of  in  the  14  S.  of  the  8^    lesson,  when   treating-  on  Triplets. 


th 


CONTINUATION  of  the  10.    LESSON. 
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Ojv  the  Tie   or  Bistd. 

$9.  The  Ties^ — ^  or -* — ^  form  the  second  means  used  to  protract  the  holding*  on  of  notes. 
"When  between  notes  indicating*  the  self  same  key,  such  a  tie  is  met  with,  the   second 
note  is  not  to  he  struck,  hut  to  he  held  on    according*  to  its  duration.     Ex: 


^W 


mpip 


m 


i 


^2 


§10.  Such  ties  may  he  applied  to  protract  a  note  or  a  chord  throughout  several  hars. 


ICE 


* 


* 


* 


^^    I ... 


§J1.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  a  tie  of  this  sort  has  no  long*er  the  same  sig*nifica. 
tion,  when  the  second  note   indicates   another  key  on   the  instrument. 


i 


Id 


S 


P 


% 


£ 


i  ■'  i  n 


X7 1 

Here,   all   the   notes    are    to  he  struck.  / 

§ 12.  Ag*ain  when  a  curve  line  of  this  sort  is  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  of  differ 
ent  names,  all  of  them  are  to  he  struck,  and  the  curve  line  is  no  long-er  called  a  tie; 
we    shall    explain    its    name    and   sig*nifi cation    in  this   case    in  a  subsequent  pag*e. 


jM   f  rir  r  r^ 


s 


§13..  "When  ties  occur  between  two  chords,  and  that  in  the  second  chord  one  or  more 
notes  are  chang*ed;  only  the  chang*ed  notes  are  to  he  struck,  and  all  the  rest,  which  were  in 
the  first  chord,  are  to  he  held  on.  4         *.  * 


4  3 


^^ 


5 


^S 


:§ 


* 


Irt 


3 


^2i 


«: 


W 


§  14.  When,  however,  the   same  chords   follow  in  another  position,  we  must  strike  all  the 
notes  tog*ether,  notwithstanding*  the  ties   that  may  occur.  4  4  4    •  ' 

2  i  $  ,    '        t  \ 

4  il    ^ — .+1   4 


P 


3 


M 


33: 


m 


-c9- 


^3-f 


s: 


* 


=r 


* 


ftf 


Here    follow  some    Exercises   on    these    ties. 
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JB  r. 


i 


**fr  .r^r    trfr  iffr,  lefr-rfr  /+  i>i,  it  1 
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Continuation  of  the  characters  relating- to  the  Subdivion  of  Notes. 

On    RESTS. 


Si.  The  characters  hitherto  described,  hare  all  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  indica_ 
ting*  the  precise  time  of  holding-  down  a  key,  in   proceeding*  from  one  note    to  another. 

§2.  But  in  playing*,  it  often   occurs  that  one  or  other  hand,  and  sometimes  both,    must 
be  taken  off  the  keys  for  a  short  time,  without  however  any  intentional  interruption 
of  the  rhythmic    flow  or  equality  of  measure.   These  cessations   in  playing*  are     called 
Rests,  and  certain   characters  have  been  invented,   during-  which  for  a  g-iven  time  no 
Icey  is  to  be  held  down.  / 

§3.  For  each  species   of  note  there  is  an  equivalent  rest,  which  has  the  same  duration 
as  would  the  note    itself. 


Semibreve 
Rest. 


Minim 
rest. 


Crotchet 
rest. 


Quaver 
rest. 


Semiquaver 
rest. 


D  emisemi  quaver      Semi-demisemiquaver 
rest.  rest. 


Rest  lasts  | 
as   long 


3E 


XX 


V- 


1 


Semibreve 
rest.  • 


Minim 
rest. 


§4.  The  semibreve  rest  a  g*ood  deal  resembles  the  minim  rest; 
it  is  however  distinguished  from  it,  by  its  standing*  under  a  line, 
and  pointing*  downwards;  while  the  minim  rest  stands  on  a  line, 
and   points   upwards. 

Si.  A  dot  or  double  dot  added  to   a  rest,  protracts  its   duration  in  exactly  the   same 
proportion   as  with  the  notes   themselves. 


'- |—P-= 

<*—* ' 

^ , 

p ^ 

*1 " 

is  equal  to  equal  to  equal   to  is    equal   to  equal  to 

3   Crotchets.  3  Quavers.         3   Semiquavers.        7   Quavers.  7    Semiquavers.' 


equal  to 
7  Bemiseimquavers. 


§6.  The   exact  observance  of  the  rests  is ; of  great  importance  to  the  Pupil;     and   he 
must,  from  the    first, be  made   to   attend  strictly    to   them. 

For,  as  the  rule,  says,  that  each  note  must  be  held  dowTi  till  the  following*  one  is 
actually  struck,  the  rests  are  particularly  useful  to  indicate  where  this  rule  does  not 
apply,  and  where  consequently    a  key   is  to  be  quitted  some  definite   period  sooner. 


A. 


$ 


i    'i  i  ^    i 


Here  each  key  must  be  strictly  kept  down  till  the   following*  one   is    struck. 


P 


i 


P^P 


^^ 


Here  each  key  must  be  quitted  sooner  than  before,  by  the  4  of  the  value  of  the  notes 
in  the  former  example;  that  is,  by  one  quaver;  so  that  between  these  7  notes  there 
is  no  absolute  connection,  althoug-h  each  key  is  kept  down  for  a  certain  time; 
since    the   dot    protracts,  the    sound    in    proportion  to   its    value. 
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M 


-$ 


±z 


E 


P 


±z 


Here  eaeh  note  is  exactly  equal  to  one  half  the  length  of  those    in  the  first  example, 
at   a.    During*  the   other  half,  no   sound  must  he   heard. 


i 


£ 


dt 


-^H^- 


u    p  if    f  +i  r 


f- 


if: 


Here    the  notes    are    to   he   struck    rather  short. 


i 


s 


g^-r;  i  r^T77>  g a  r*  r  sp  r 


g^r  £ 


3=£ 


"i  r    - 


Here,    at   last,    they  must  he  very  smartly  detached. 

The  Pupil  must  also  remark,  that  the  measure  in  which  the  notes  follow  one  an- 
other, is  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  5  examples;  for  the  duration  of  the  minims  at  a 
is  everywhere    exactly  compensated  hy  the   rests. 

The  difference  is  made  hy  detaching"  them   more ,  or  less  from   each  other. 

Remark.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  what  hoth  hands  have  to  play  is  written  on  only  one 
stave,  while  the  other  one  remains  quite  empty.  The  Pupil  can  generally  percieve  that 
he  must  use  hoth  hands,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  other  stave    no   rests    are 


to  he  found,  and  that    the  passag-e    is  in    several  parts.     Ex: 

!|  -4-1        *l  -!  l|  l[  _+| 


i  §  i  j   g  #=| 


iitiMdiW 


4+    1+2+3+    3+3+^f-*      3     Ij-      ]^        . 

"We  see  that  here   all  the  quavers   are  to  he  played  hy  the  left  hand,  and  that    even    in 
the   2  last   oars   hoth   hands  must  he   employed. 

CONTINUATION  of  the    ll*!1  LEBSQN. 

On  Syncopation,  and  on  Passages  in  several  parts. 

§7.  By  the  appellation   of  Syncopated    notes,  is  to   he  understood  what  follows: 
When   the  next   example  is  to  he  played.- 


myiV-fTn  i  m 


^ 


f-r  \f  r  f-pr  r  j  j  \rr^ 


we   perceive  that  according*  to  the  doctrine  of  the   tie  or  bind,  the  hass  always    falls 
on  a  note  held  down  or  tied,  not  struck;  and  that   the  note  which    speaks,  is   to    he 
struck   after    the  former. 
As   however    this  notation  would  he   too    formal    and  diffuse,  a  more  convenient  one 
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has  been  invented  for  the  purpose;  and  thus  the  preceding"  example  may  be  written  in  thr 
following*  manner. 

Preceding-  Example  in   Syncopated  Notes. 


i  .\y\\  r  r  «q^ 


m 


r  r  r  r  '  r  r  f  r  ■  r  p 


fff 


Here,  in  tbe  rig-ht  hand  crotchets  occur  as  well  as  in  the  bass;  but  since  at  the  outset 
there  appears  a  quaver  rest,  each  upper  crotchet  must,  as  it  were,  be  bisected,(or  Syn- 
copated), and  at  the  second  half  of  each  of  them  the  bass  must  be  struck,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  regular  and  equal  progression.  At  the  end  of  each  bar  there  occurs  a  quaver, 
which  is  united  to  the  following-  quaver  by  a  bind  or  tie,  because  the  duration  of  any  one 
note  should  not  extend  beyond  the  bar -line. 

§8.  Syncopation    may  take  place   with   every  species   of  note. 


Syncopations 
■with   Minims. 


Syncopations 

with. 
Semiquavers 


"We  have  already  given  an   example  of  Syncopated    crotchets. 

Ojv  Passages  in  Several    Parts_. 
§9.    If  we    play  the    following-  passage   with   both    hands; 

Right    Hand.  x  „  %  3_2  +  1  4| 

.  'i  ,-i     ;i  1 3  "i     n  1 1  j   * 


$ 


Left    Hand. 


-f— C-l— 

Is        'l  + 


we   shall  perceive    that   each   hand    proceeds    reg-ularly   with  its   own   part. 
But -this  passage    may    also   be    correctly   played    by   one   hand,  while    the     other 
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plays    an   accompaniment    to   it. 


ill 


1  *  -i  l  4  4  3  2 

4     rr  1  2         *|  ~--    2  i.  2  1  1  +1  I  +, 


y"  ^    'i    ^^^ 


F^ 


1 


'nn 


^^F 


The    right  hand  here  plays    in  two  parts,  and  it  must  distribute  these  two  parts  with 
reg'ard  to   each  other,  as  if  each  of  them   stood  in  a  separate  stave.  The  upper  part  con_ 

-   i   a, 3  4i 
tains  4  crotchets,  or  at  least   the  value  of  them,  namely  z      y   I  zd — j— ;  the   under     part 

— 0  i  a  3  4  :  ^^ 


contains  the  same,  namelv 


y^ 


4»  ,,  =r ; and  since  both  parts   are  to  be  played     at     the 


same  time,  they  both  together   last  no   long-er  than  the  simple  bass -part,  which      also 
contains   the  value    of  4    crotchets. 

5 10.  Double  notes  of  I  this  sort  are  known  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  hig*her  notes 
are  arrang-ed  with  their  stems  drawn  upwards,  and  the  lower  notes  with  their  stems 
drawn    downwards. 

§11.  A  single  note  has  often  a  double  stem,  upwards  and  downwards,  by  which  means, 
although  it  indicates  only  one  key,  it  is  considered  as  being*  in  two  parts,  and  there- 
fore contains   a  double  value.    Ex: 

2 

3  i  +J    4  i   + 1 
Left 


Hand. 


2  +  *  2  *      + 


^^JTtoiJgllffJffiJff^^ 


gj^ 


4     VJ  4     2   2    4     3 


4,  +  2  "Kji  4  . ..+    1  + 


4     +   2  +    2  + 


S&Si^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ir 


In  these   cases,  the  first   note    of  each   group   of  notes,  whether    quaver    or   semi  _ 
quaver,  is, by    means   of  its   stem    drawn    upwards,  played   as    quick    as  all  following' 
notes  of  the   same   value;  but    this  first  note  is    also  to  be   considered  as   a    minim, 
crotchet,  &c:  as  the  case  may  be,  on  account  of  its  other  stem;    and    to   be    firmly 
held  down  for  that  duration, while  the  other  notes  of  the   group    are   played. 

When  a  dot  is  placed  by  the  side  of  any  such  note,  it  applies  to  it  only  in  its 
nature  as  a  note  held  on,  and  has  therefore  no  influence  on  the  equality  of  the 
quicker   notes. 

When  the  notes  are  written  twice,  as  at  the  passag*es  marked  *, they  are, however, 
only  to  be   struck  once.    Hence,  for  example,  the  two    first  bars    of  the  preceding-  Ex. 

ample    are,  as,  to  distribution,  played  exactly  thus 

only    that    the    lowest    note    is    always    to    be    held   down   during*  the  playing*    of    the 

next    three  quavers. 


§12.    Similar   passag*es    frequently   occur  in    the    rig^ht   hand.    Ex.- 


09 


Here,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  slower  of  the  double  notes  must  be  kept  down    its 
full  time,  while  the  quicker  notes   must   be  proceeded  with   in  uninterrupted  smoothness 
and   equality. 

§13.  From  all  this,  the  Pupil  will  ag*ain  observe,  that  the  holding*  on  of  the  keys  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  notes,  and  that  therefore  the  fing*ers  must  never  be  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  keys    beyond  the  prescribed  time,  and  according*  to  mere  caprice. 

Remark.  Sometimes,  both  in  engraved  and  manuscript  music,  the  semibreve,  or  also  the 
minim, is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  instead  of  at  its  commencement ;  the  Player 
must  not  however  be  led  astray  by  this,  for  the  semibreve  or  minim  must  always  in  these 
cases    be   struck   at    the    very  beginning    of  the   bar.    Ex: 

a  3    a  x    a   4.    3 


33: 


^=F 


O  _ 


-O- 


e  *  t  c 


-&- 


m 


=^3= 


-*  o 


s 


So 


Hence,  in  the  Is*  bar  the  C  semibreves  must  in  both  hands  be  played  exactly  tog*ether 
with  the  first  G  in  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  first  E  in  the  left;  and  be  held  down 
during* the  remaining*  crotchets,  and  the  same  in  all   similar  cases. 

$14.  Further  rules  on  passag-es  in  several  parts  will  be  g*iven  in  their  proper  place  in 
the   subsequent   pag-es. 

CQJfTIJfUATIQaN0  of  the  10  ??    LjESSOoW. 

On  the   distribution  of  Notes    arising*  from  unlike  rhythmic  subdivisions. 

$13,  In  the  8*?1  Lesson,  $14,  we  have  already  shewn  how  the  Pupil  is  to  play  triplets  a_ 
g*ain>t  notes  of  equal  length,   arising*  from  the  usual  mode    r>T  *  subdividing*  the    notes. 
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§lo\  "When  however  ho  is  more  advanced,  he  must  try  to   play  such  passag-e's  in  each 
hand  with  the.  most  perfect  equality,  as  if  the  other  hand  were  not  there. 

The  best  help  for  this  purpose,  is  for  the  Pupil  to  first  practise  each  hand  separately' 
so  long*,  that  the  finders  and  the  ear  shall  have  hecome  so  used  to  a  perfect  equality 
of. the  notes,  as  hardly  to  have  the  power  of  playing-  them  otherwise.    For  Ex. 


Allegro  moderato. 


3         *  3 


m 


1  '-i- 


rXJLfiLrrj 


2        1      + 


wm 


&  +  +  +    + 


P=F 


^^W^^^asa^as^c^m 


3         21         +3         2        1  +  i         3*3         1 


jd       m 


KrffjVflfl 


^^ 


sbee 


i>f  >f  >f  i*£ „  L 


2 +       2 


jj"jj'jJMi"c=ttipPiiP 


a    4 


The  notes  distinguished  by  the  line  of  dots  are  to  he  struck  tog-ether  in  both  hands. 

The  other  notes  follow  with  perfect  equality,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  qua 

vers,  as  to  the  Triplets;  without    our  bestowing*   any  thoug-ht    as  to  the  distribution  of 

them. 
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$ li.  The  same  means  must  be  employed,  when  the  Pupil  has  to  distribute    4    notes    to 

a  triplet. 
For  this  purpose  the  following*  exercise  must  be  dilig-ently  practised.  A  . 

.  sl^«l-     13434'3 

i-gi+j        +  jJaa  B&  fJ^g  Bea 


.  'i^uUoJaJ'LJaiLCJLrj-'-iXJL^g 


<  +  4   3_1+13  I 


1 


4   3     1     +    1    3 


^r^cin#f^rrffril^ 


'"'j  a 


24-24.  1313  4,g+  -*3g1+      +++  +  +  + 


M'ji  Mm^  mss^m 


aes 


o^fttjiLim/iinHfiLCfUrUfUf 


^j'jjojjij  i  J^'jjj  ^  jjj  i  oj'iai  ujj  T  ^ 


*i2f^I.4;.^  T+i+  2+2+  J 


aflMMM'Mt^MM'i'i'l'  ' 


§18.  ^When  the  Beginner  endeavours  to  study  and  practise  JE 
such  passages  for  the  first  time,  he  may  naturally  he  allowed  J 
to  adopt  some  such  distribution   as  this:    Ex:  ^  .  (| 

For  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  play  such  passag-es  slow  than  quick . 

As  soon  however  as  he  thoroug-hly  knows  the  notes  and  the  fingering*  of  them,  he  must 
practise  them  in  the  manner  explained  above.  For  this  mode  of  distribution  is  merely  a 
thing-  of  custom;  and  it  would  be  equally  useless  and  difficult, to  try  to  teach  such  pas_ 
sag'es  to  a  Pupil  by  any  computation  of  the  value  of  the  notes. 
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\    -  MPLE8  o»   the  11 l.h   LE 
Allegro  marsiale 


dz^zrJS 


i^^s  s  *  £ 


^^ 


n^ 


gFf#fo^f? 


ffifsS    ~T^= 


^^Sg|^p^ 


s 


fHJj  jr r-^ l^  't  l  i  "^^ 

4.  3   2   a      o  o  •" 


^1 
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Da1    t\.p'< 


Allegro.  i  2 1      i^1 

■#r* — 
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m^H'hm^f^S^mm^fi 


ngsg 


Allegro. 


Ex. 

45. 


3  +  3  /*  2  2      *  |  2 

m=E  g  ip  »r  if  g  1 3  i  [  C  »i  r  r  C  i  |  j  *i  ^  *  3  5  ^  J  ^j 


ill  =3=>i  r  - 


I,      n £ MM  M  .     M if _ —      I*  M _ 


p 


JHa- 


f P ^^ 


I  i   ! 


^F^ 


P 


ir  ■ 


3  g      0 3- 


tsfi 


f     \s 


Use 


f 


^§H 


aa± 


a==a 


*ir  r     l  n 


^p- 


-*fipi 


3z£: 


*  -^ 


/i;rrri^irirmirn7*rTc|r)  ^ 


4 

+,  3 


m~  -0- 


Allegretto  moderate*  4 

414? 


105 


Ex. 

46. 


mmmmm  Ai'l'i; 


13  4 

1 

+     4' 


A 


m 


^s 


p 


4      2 


1 4 


4 
1    4 


f  ^f  gj   ■  r  fSf  ^ 


^ 


UK  1  ^        4  3 


3 

1  2 


^^ 


3 


iiiji^'  p  j 


j  ,  j  ,j  -  j 


a 


1    'i    n  ^^^ 


^ 

i_^: 


#v"j.  si 


s 


g 


^    j   .„    r  J  .    <^ 


j— e- 


3 


3 


+    s     +: 


+    -1     + 


^\  l ;  J  i  J 


*       3       * 


1       3      1  14?  43 


* 


I      '  V  '1    '  °1  ^ 


B»       l-g— s— a        5  ~  B  — — a 


m 


4      Q  1   3         4    CT3 


I 


P  'j  -  1  r  '   gp 


A*-j*i| 


ffi 


Allegro  moderato. 


4    2  ■£        3  2 


3  4    3         2 


47. 


+    438      »      «    3    «  -        _—        1  +   *JJ3         2    x    3    2     1 


2  4     „     2 


1      UJl     *     3    ?     3  8 


g'1    £^Lr  il,JJV    I.    I    l/'l    I     I    I1    'lujl.,    " 


8  4    >d id  ^ 


ai92 


106 


Remarks   on  Examples   46  and  47. 
When  the  fingering-  is  indicated  to  tied  notes,  the  note  so  tied  is  not  to  he  struck  ag-ain, 
hut  the  fing'er  must  remain  held  down. 


Allegretto. 

2 
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0„V    THE    DIFFERENT     SPECIES    OF    TlJIE. 


§1.  Every  piece  of  music,  as  the  Pupil  already  knows,  is  divided  into  b ars,  which  cir. 
cumstance  is  indicated  by  the  bar -lines  drawn  downwards  through  each  stave j  each  of 
these  bars,  whether  it  contains    few  or  many  notes,  must  last  exactly    as  long- as  every 

other. 
§2.  Any  number   of  notes  of  equal    value,  may  be  grouped  and   divided  in  the  two  fol 

lowing-  manners.  g     1     2     3    4       12    3    4,       *      ?    g  4       l    2    3    4 

Always   as   a  group  of        zg£ 
4'     crotchets,  for  Ex.  *^ 

And  therefore  into  an  ene»    number;  or 
1         2        3  12       3  1 


PP? 


gg^ 


# 


^f 


& 


Always   as  a  group  of 
3    crotchets,  for  Ex. 

And  therefore  into  an    odd    number. 

$3.  In  music  there  are  different  kinds  of  time,  represented  by  even,hy  odd,  and  by 
compoutid  numbers,  and  which  are  respectively  termed  Common,  Triple,  and  Compound 
Times. 

§4.  Immediately  at  the  beg-inning-  of  each  piece  of  music,  and  directly  after  the  clef 
and   sig-nature,  are  placed  the   characters  which  denote  the    species   of  time. 

The  following-  Times  are  those  usually  met  with  in  modern  music,  and  they  are  ex- 
pressed by  the    characters  here  g-iven. 


A.    Common  Times. 


b.    Triple   Times. 


C    or     § 

a  whole  bar, 


%   time. 


2 
4 

Two    crotchet -time. 


3 
4 

Three   crotchet  time. 


8 

Three   quaver  time. 


c.    Compound  Times. 


6  I  9 

8  8 

6  quaver  time.)  \9  quaver  time. 

§5.  The  names   sufficiently  shew,  how  many  parts   (whether  quavers   or  crotchets)      are 
contained  in   each  of  these   bars. 


12 

8 

12    quaver  time. 


Fuller  Explanation  of  all  the  Species  of   Times . 

§6.j£\  An  entire  bar   (its   character    is    Q  or  (N  .  ) 

It   contains  4    crotchets,  or  at  least  so  many  notes  of  various  leng-ths,  as  will  exactly  make 
up  the  value  of  4  crotchets.    A  semibreve  will  fill  up  the  whole  bar. 


NB.  In  the   last  bars, it  will  be  perceived  that  when   but  a    few  notes   occur;  and  that 
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those  are  to  be  played   short,  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  filled  up'by  other  characters 
called  Rests,  because  each  bar  must  contain  its  4  crotchets  in  duration. 

Ji.    Two-crotchet  time    (denoted  by  f  )       This  contains  only  one  half  of  the  preceding- 
time,  and  a  minim  completely  fills  up  the  bar. 


c.    Three -crotchet  time    (%)    contains  3  crotchets;  and  to  fill  the  bar  up  by  a  single 
note,  we  must  employ  a  dotted  minim. 


^33^ 


2    ^4  3  4,  „  4,  Ji.  3  2    ,      '      ?        £         V 

rie^i{J-fi[<JfCfiO'fc[ricrr.rcrip--N- 


q-*^iy*i-g-rf* 


Ex-,  of 


.3 

4 

time, 


i 


g    r   lu^U*1 


&£: 


i>.   Three -quaver  time,    (8)     contains  only  8    quavers;  and  a  dotted  crotchet   fills  up 


the  bar. 


Ex.-  of 


2       3  4, 


3 

8 

time 


.E.    Six-quaver  time     (*»)      contains  6   quavers;  and  a  dotted  minim  fills  up  the  bar. 


te 


3  3  a        2  2  3 


Ex:  of 

6 
8 

time. 


as 


S^ 


cU  g±\gj  iB 


MJ.  We  must  not  confound  this  time  with  %  time,  thoug-h  both  contain  6  quavers,  and 
may  be  filled  up  by  a  dotted  minim;  for  in  -|  time  the  quavers  are  distributed  into 
three   parts  or    groups,  viz. 


-j  and  in  6  time,  on  the  contrary,  into      tivo 
parts  org-roups, viz.- 


:;so   that    £    time  is  always  divided  into    2    equal 


S\VCJ 


10$) 

halves,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more  like  f   time;  while   |    time  is   always  subdivided 
into  3  equal   parts.    For  Ex. 


mi 


^ 


il 


The  same 
passage  in< 

3    time. 

4 


Here  we  see,  that  although  the  rig;ht  hand  in  hoth  times  remains  very  nearly  the 
same,  yet  the  difference  arising"  from  the  variation  in  the  grouping's  of  the  notes  is 
so   considerable,  that  we  appear  to  listen  to  quite  another  idea. 

F.  Nine -quaver  time  (§)  contains  9  quavers,  which  are  distributed  into  g-roups  of 
8's,  by  wnich  it  resembles  |  time.  Since  there  is  no  single  note  which  contains  9 
quavers, the  sing-le  sound  by  »  which  this  time  may  be  filled  up  must    J?a  cT~^r  ■  I    I       J 


be   written  thus 


G.    Twelve -quaver  time    (s)    contains    12    quavers,  which  are  distributed  into  4  equal 
parts  or  groups.  It  is  filled  up  by  a  dotted  semi h reve,  and  to  the  ear  resembles  4  crotch., 
et  time.     . 


Sl&j 


no 

§  7.    There    are  some   other    species    of  time,  which   however    are  now  hut  seldom  used. 
These    are: 
a.  |    Time,  which    contains  3    minims,  and  is    in    principle  merely  a  doubled    *?    time, 
like    Mhich   it    is    divided   into    S    parts. 


For  Example. 


3   a  3  T "  ? 

2     1    +     1    0    I       «  +       2   t 


£2 


H 


#i^r 


a 


:C3: 


^ 


r  -  - 


g    a 


frfrjrl  Jr-m 


b.    ^  Time.    A  doubled    |  time,  and  divisible  into   2   parts. 
Example. 


^=£ 


dd^ 


s* 


32C 


1     +     1  ■  +      1 


r     r     g^  r    r  |    j_j^_r_ 


i 


■f — ^ 


* r    r   - — r*- 


c.     and,  lastly,   2    time,  which  exactly  contains   the   half  of    \    time. 
For   Example. 


§8.  The  character  for  Common  or  four  -  crotchet  time  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  a  transverse  line  thus  07  it  is  then  called  Alia  breve,  and  it  in- 
dicates that  we  must  play  the  whole  piece  as  quick  ag*ain,  as  we  should  do  if 
the    time   was    indicated   only   by    C. 

§9.  It  is  uncommonly  useful  in  practice  to  often  cause  the  Pupil  to  g-uess  the 
species  of  time,    from    inspecting*  the    sing-le    bars    of   any  musical    piece. 
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Examples  on  all  the  Species   of  Time    iri   Use. 


Lento   e  maestoso. 


3 

■  I  1 

1  ]inlu 


1       3 

N   i 


4 


$=$=$ 


m 


e — e 


~w 


a    a    a 


£ 


+   2 


a     a 
*    A 


m 


m 


? 


t 


+  7* 


jj  fj   I  !     j     ;    .     *|  J   J  ,  ?    i      |J_j 


is  i°     • 


i 


s 


o   . 


■f 


T 


-e>- 


sszcig 


p£ 


g  HVJo 


-o- 


&—* 


9   ff^>    £ 


+  4. 


s 


s 


g;  6 


*=: 


-O-T- 


■d-  ■*• 


9       ^     "^    7  |2    15 


** 


•Alleg-rq. 


3     4 
l     « 


4  3 


T  3  2        j_     %     •  l  * 

1  +       +    T  .«.  + 


M  ri'lf  rTMl 


4 


W 


i       + 

4 2 


l       + 

4 


^r^> 


i 


££ 


*e 


s:      *ird       m    za 


»5 


£=^F=3 


-^-^ 


1PT 


**z4 


p 


Jj 


4. 

«      2 


if^j-jj 


?? 


-cH*- 


I* 


£zgg 


V    I  )  ' 


1  4 
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t      3     a 
I      1 


3         +    +    + 


V  rpir  i 


4       3 

*.       1       * 

+       +      + 


PP   f    i^J    !        g 


Spam  tfizrc: 


+:§: .  +£ri£  +£  la 


-8-e 


-3-r 


jfej 


]  + 


§^i 


r*      r   -    g 


4 

3       # 


+  1  2 


3i 


^¥s 


Si  *j    „  31  i  j   J 


t        3  j  2     4 
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Molto  Allegro. 
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Ancient    .species   of  Time    containing*    2    Semibreves    or  4    Minims. 
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This   species   of  Time,  used  in   a   former  ag*e,    consists    as  we  percieTe    of  2 
bars    of  four  crotchet  or  ordinary  time.     To    fill   up   such    a   bar 
with   one    note,  we  must    employ     the'  Breve,     marked    thus- 


entire 
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U8      fI, .  13u:  lies  a  on. 

OJV*   KEEPING    EXACT   TIME    /JV  .fi^Cff  5^R,   and  on    preserving-  tfie  same 
deg'ree  of  movement  throughout  a  musical  piece. 

Si.     By  keeping"  time  in  every  bar,  it  is  to  be  understood: 

Is.1    that  each  note  must  be  held  down  according*  to  its  value; 

2v    that  the  notes  shall  be  correctly  distributed,  and  struck  at  the  proper  time* 

s\y   that  each  bar  shall  last  as  long*    as  the  others;  and 

4}.y  lastly,  that  the  player  shall  never  stumble,  come  to  a  stand  still, nor  hold  down 
the  keys    merely  according    to  his  caprice. 

S  2.  By  preserving-  the  same  deg'ree  of  movement?  on  the  contrajy,is  to  be  understood 
that  the  rhythmic  flow  or  movement  in  which  a  piece  is  beg*un,  whether  quick  or  slow, 
shall  be  strictly  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  that  piece;  and  that,  consequently,  we  must 
not  from  mere  whim,  accellerate  the  movement  of  a  piece  which  begins  in  a  slow  time, 
and  thus  cause  it  to  finish  in  a  quicker  time;  nor  in  the  course  of  a  quick  piece, 
must  we  slacken  the  degree  of  movement  so  as  to  finish  slower  than  we  began. 

§8.  To  accustom  the  Pupil  to  keeping*  correct  time  from  bar  to  bar,  we  may  em. 
ploy  the  following   means; 

a.  As  soon  as  the  Pupil  is  able  to  read  any  little  piece  without  hesitation,or  play- 
ing wrong*  notes,  the  Teacher  must  not  only  count  the  time  aloud  in  its  smallest  di_ 
visions,  (as  crotchets,  quavers,  and  in  slow  movements  even  semiquavers,)  but  also  mark 
these  divisions  distinctly  and  audibly  with  a  pencil,  pen,  or  other  small  substance- 

This  beating*  of  the  bar  has  the  preference  over  counting  both  in  respect  to  precL 
sion  and  conciseness;  and  also  the  advantage,  that  the  Teacher  can  at  the  same  time 
indicate  all  the  changes  in  expression  as  they  occur.  This  plan  must  be  pursued '  du_' 
ring-  the  whole  time  spent  in  elementary  instructions,  and  continued  even  to  the  high  _ 
est  degree  of  the  pupils    attainment. 

b.  At  first,  the  pupil  will  find  great  advantage  in  counting  aloud  himself;  particularly  in 
those  passages  in  which  many  long*,  notes  or  rests  occur.  For  Example  in  :"4>  crotchet 
time. 

Moderately  slow.  (Andante) 


Moderately  quick.  (Allegretto) 
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When   8   time, is  to  be    played  in   a   quicker  deg*rec  of   movement,  Me  must  divide    the 
bar    into    only  two    parts,   and   count    1,  2.     Example. 

JMolto  Alleg-ro.  (very  quick.) 


In  4  time,  if  quick,  we  must  count  2  crotchets,  and  if  slow,    4    quavers. 

In  very  slow  movements   in    ^    time,  we   must   count    6     quavers. 

In    Alia   breve   time,  it    is    usual   to    count  only   2    minims   in  a  bar.     Ex: 


When  the  Pupil  himself  counts  the  time,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  accustom  him  to 
do  so  correctly  and  equally.  For  when  the  counting*  is  unequal  and  uncertain,itismore 
injurious  than  beneficial.  For  this  reason  the  counting*  and  beating*  of  the  bar  by  the 
Teacher    is    always    the    best. 

c.  It  is  also  very  useful  for  the  Pupil  to  occasionally  study  Duets  for  4.  hands  to  be 
played  with  the  Teacher;  in  which  case  he  must  learn  not  only  the  Primo,  but  also 
the  Secondo  part.  If,  when  a  little  advanced,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  now  and  then 
playing*  pieces  with  an  accompaniment  for  a  Violin  or  Flute,  he  will  by  this  means  im- 
prove  rapidly  in  keeping*  time   with    steadiness. 

d.  Maelzel's  Metronome  is  one  of  the  most  useful  means  to  learn  to  keep  time,- 
farther  on    we  shall  speak  more  at  leng*th   on   this   subject. 

E.  Lastly,  the  Pupil  must  learn  to  beat  time  himself,  while  the  Teacher  plays  some 
piece  .adapted  for  this  purpose.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  following*  rules  and 
principles   must  be   well  explained  to  him. 

CONTINUATIOoN0  of  the    131!1  LESSON. 
On  the  accented    and    unaccented  parts  of  the  bar; 
and    on  Beating  Time. 


§4.  The  parts  of  the  bars,  (as  crotchets  in  4  time)  are  divided  into  accented  or 
strong*,  and  unaccented  or  weak  times,  and  for  the  following*   reasons. 

§  h.  Although  in  the  same  piece  all  crotchets  are  equal  in  point  of  duration,  yet 
our  feeling-s  and  musical  ear  cause  us  to  lay  a  peculiar  stress  or  weig*ht  (called  Ac- 
cent) on  the  first  crotchet  in  each  bar;  and  therefore  this  is  called  a  strong-  or  ac- 
cented time;  in  beating*  time  this  part  is  indicated  by  the  falling*  of  the  hand. 


These  v,ery  ttsefujj  Instruments  witH  all  the  modern  improvements  are  imported  only  by  R .  Cocks  *  C° 
sole  Agents  for  Mf  Maelzel.  Price  with  the  Bell  (for  marking  the  first  beat  in  each  baA  2  .  12.  6.  do:  with 
out    the   Bell     36/.-  ,  \ 

81.92. 
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$6.  The  second  crotchet,  which  appears  less  important  or  wcig*hty  to  the  ear,  is 
therefore  vnaccentcd  or  weak;  the  third  is  ag*ain  accented,  and  the  fourth  unaccented . 
Even  in  counting*  time,  -we  involuntarily  lay  a  stress  on  the  first  and  third  numbers; 
as  one,  two,  three,  four;  one,  two,  three-,  four. 

§  7.  In  beating*  time  by  the  hand,  the  rig*ht  hand  marks  the  beginning*  of  the  bar 
by  striking*  on  some  firm  substance,  and  then  proceeds  to  indicate  the  other  parts 
of  the  bar  by  smart  and  vigorous  movements,  and  not  by  such  as  are  doubtful  or  un- 
dulating*; thus  it  proceeds  at  the  2$  crotchet  upwards  on  the  left,  at  the  third  hori- 
zontally to  the  rig-ht,  and  at  the  4$}  crotchet  ag*ain  upwards  somewhat  to  the  left    as 

shewn  in  the  following*  fig*ure. 

,th 


4™  Crotchet. 


2?  Crotchet. 


3$  Crotchet. 


Is.*  Crotchet   or  fall  of  the  hand. 


§8.    These  movements  of  the  hand  must  be   so  directed,  that  at  the  beg*inning*  of  each 
crotchet  the  hand  shall  exactly   arrive    at  the  extreme  points  indicated  by   o.    Ex. 

Allegretto. 
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This  marking*  of  the  4.  crotchets  would  naturally  remain  the  same,  even  if  this  example  were 
altered  so  as  to  contain  many  quicker  notes,  and  those  too   of  various  leng*ths.  Ex. 


•Allegretto. 
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§9.  This  mode  of  marking-  time  is  observed  in  all  common  times,  as  *,  ^,  %,  Q*  .  ex 
cept  that  in  J;  and  in  Allabreve -time,  the  hand  after  its  falling-  only  makes  one  up. 
ward  movement,  because    eaeli  bar  contains    only  one   unaccented  time. 

-§10.  In  triple  times,  as  %,%>%>&,  the  first  part  of  the  bar  is  accented,  and  the  other  two 
unaccented; for  Ex:  one,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three;  consequently  the  hand  falls  at  one,  and 
at  both  two  and  three,  it  makes  a  movement  upwards,  the  third  time  somewhat  to  the  left. 
Ex.       Ml?  mod1.0 


ements  is  marked  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as    C    or  4  crotchet 
time,  so  that  its  first  movement  falls,  on  3,  the  second  on  4,  and  the  third  on  6;  thus: 


and  consequently  it  corresponds  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.    Should, however, the  move- 
ment be  very  quick, it  is  beat  like  J;  time,  so  that  the  rising*  of  the  hand  falls   on  4. 

$12.  TVTien  a  piece  of  music  or  a  single  bar  begins  by  a  rest  in  both  hands,  the  player  must 
count  this  rest  in  idea.   Ex: 

1234  12341      2,3  12       3        4 
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$  13.  Sometimes  a  piece  does  not  commence  with  a  complete  bar,  but  only  with  a  part  of 
one;  in  beating-  time  this  must  be  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  hand,  as  the  fell  of  the  hand 
can  only  take  place   at  the  beginning*  of  a  bar.    Ex: 


-:!'>? 
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In  the  first  example,  at  the  2  quavers,  the  hand  must  be  lifted  up,  while  we  say  aloud 
the  number  4>;  for  the  fall  of  the  hand  always,  without  exception,  takes  place  at  the  be- 
ginning* of  the  bar.  ', 

In  the  second  example,  we  see  by  the  rests  below,  that  the  3  quavers  at  top  do  not 
form  a  Triplet.  We  therefore  play  the  first  quaver  unmarked,  and  raise  the  band,  saying* 
the  number  3,   at  G,  the  second   quaver. 

If  there  had  only  been  a  crotchet  rest  in  the  bass,  the  three  quavers  would  nave  form- 
ed a  triplet,  and  the  rise  of  the  band  would  have  taken  place  on  the  first  E. 

§14.  In  Piano -forte  pieces  with  accompaniments  for  other  instruments,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  rest  for  several   bars;  this  is  indicated  in  the  following- manner. 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  JO 
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In  this  case  we  must  count  in  idea  as  many  whole  bars  of  the  species  of  time,  in 
which  the  piece  is  written,  as  the  characters  and  the  numbers  placed  over  them  indi- 
cate, and  recommence    playing-  in  strict  time  with  the  notes  which   follow. 

The  semibreve  rest  i     ,     |   is  used  to    fill  up  an  entire  bar  in    every  species  of  time. 


Cat  the   Pause. 

§  lb.  TVhen  over  a  note  or  rest  there  is  placed  the  following-  character  Cn  ,  the  note 
or  rest  so  distinguished  is  to  be  held  down  much  beyond  its  usual  duration;  in  slow 
movements,  for  example,  as  long*  as  one  whole  bar,  and  in  quicker  movements,  as  long-as 
two   or  even   more  bars. 

§16.  "While-  such  a  pause  (or  Fermat a,  as  it  is  also  termed)  lasts,  no  counting-  or  beating* 
of  time  takes  place;  and  in  marking*  time,  when  the  pause  occurs  at  the  beginning- of  the 
bar,  the  hand  remains  g-ently  resting*  on  its  point  of  repose;  or,  when  it  occurs  at  the  ri  - 
sing- of  the  hand,  it  must  remain  quietly  poised  in  the  air. 

4"  • 


§17.  The  semiquavers  in  small  sized  notes  which  occur  in  the  3*?  bar,  are  called  grace- 
notes,  or   notes  of  embellishment. 

§18.  Pauses,  and  embellishments, (which  latter  are  sometimes  very  long-,  and  are  then  cal- 
led Cade n z as),  are  the  only  cases,  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  completely  abandon  the  ex- 
act movement,  and  where  consequently  a  sort  of  caprice  may  find  a  place,  regarding* 
which   we  shall  speak  more   fully  hereafter. 

Exercises   ojv    Time. 

§19.  The  Pupil  must  practise  for  several  days    these  Exercises  on  Time  in  the  fol- 
lowing* different   ways. 

Is.1    Both  the    Pupil   and  the  Teacher  must  count   them   tog-ether    aloud. 

2b  The  Pupil  must    count  them  aloud,  while  the  Teacher  marks  them  with  his   hand, 
gently  and  visibly  only. 

s'.y  The  Pupil  must  not  count,  and  the  Teacher  will  count   the  time,  at  first  aloud, 
and  then  softly.  3l52 


123 

V.yThe  Pupil  must  play  them  without   either  counting- or  beating-  time. 

&]y  Lastly,  The  Teacher  should  himself  play  these  Exercises,  while  the  Pupil   counts 
aloud    and  also  marks   the  time  with   his   hand. 

§20.  If  the  Pupil  has  g-ot  a  Metronome,  he  may  practise  them    gradually   in  the  move- 
ments indicated  by  the   following-   numbers,  J«  80,  84,  88,92,  100,'   and  so  on,    from 
number  to   number,    to      j  _■==  144. 
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Count  one,  two,three,  four. 
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Count    one,  two,  1     2        1      2 
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And  in  the  same  manner  **ith   all  the  Kxereises'  in   the  l]th  Lesson. 


Remark. 


125 


In  the  10 ^  Lesson    we  have  already  explained  how  the  Pupil  was  to  distribute  Trip- 
lets  against  equal  notes;  and  that,properly  speaking-,  in  quick   movements,  each  hand  being- 
first  practised  separately,  such  notes  should  he  played  tog-ether  freely  and  independent- 
ly, and  without  thinking-  of  any  strict  or  formal  mode  of  distribution. 

In  sloiv  ti me s,  however,  when  a  triplet  is  to  he  divided  between  two  equal  notes, 
correctness  of  distribution   must  be   attained  in  the   following-  manner. 

Divide  in  idea  each  note  of  the  triplet  into  two  equal  parts  or  halves,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  triplet  into  6  such  parts.  On  the  4.91  note  of  these  ideally  shortened 
notes  will  fall  the  2^  note   in  the   other   hand.     Ex: 


Adagio. 
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Hence  the  2?  equal  note   always   falls  to  the  2"*  half  of  the  middle  note  of  the  Triplet. 

"We  shall  add  here  an  Exercise  for  Two  Performers,  which  has  the  double  object  of  fixing' 
on  the  Pupil's  memory  the  differences  in  the  value  of  the  notes,  and  at  the  same  time  of  serv- 
ing- as  a  useful  five-fing-er  Exercise.  r_Q      %    *T    f'  3f   *£ 

The  upper  part  intended  for  the   Pupil   is   every  '  E< 

where   constructed  on  the  five    following-    notes, 


and  the  fing-ers  here  indicated,  apply  throug-hout,  each  for  the  note  prescribed.  The  lower 
part  or  accompaniment,  which  is  intended  for  the  Teacher,  contains  only  the  principal  times 
of  the  bar,  as  crotchets  and  quavers . 

The  Pupil  must  count  4.  crotchets  in  each  bar,  at  first  in  a  moderately  quick  time.   In  the 
slower  movement, which  comes  afterwards,  he  must  count  the  crotchets  as  slow  ag-ain  as  before. 

The  two  hands  must  constantly  be  held  in  a  tranquil  position   over  the  five  keys    above 
indicated. 

Subsequently  the  Pupil  may  occasionally  play  the  under  part  as  a  useful  practice  on  time, 
while  the  Teacher  takes  the  upper  part. 

At  first  the  Pupil  must  count  the  time  aloud,  afterward  he  may  do  so    only   in   idea, 
"while  the  Teacher  counts  aloud, 

When    this  exercjse  goes  tolerably  well  as  to  time,  the  Pupil  must  attend   carefully  al- 
so to  the  Terms  which  apply  to  the  style  or  manner  of  execution.  , 
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Allegro  jwoderato 


Scholar. 


Master. 
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— -11  _^g= — ^  z±=^ . j'M'I'i  o  '  d        d        [  d         d        M         1 
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p^^n^x^  ,i  i  mmh 


m  j,.  jm  JTn  i  j .  ^  j  ,ih  jrn  Jffl.  rffl  tt 


JlBJTO^JJJJiJTOJffljJUJffliJTTij?^ 


.913? 


t- 


if f  du  ail  tiu  ^js^i^^ism&m 


U-U  Ltfu 


W" 
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ISO 


^       IL  «■■■■■■ 


81.92 


AXDAXTE.    (As  slow  again. ) 


131 
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132 


wtj#t£fd=&tf  f  i  f  msm 


(pi 


^e 


■±±. 


r     mm 
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*  ? 


.91.92 


I "  11 1 fUg  ^^^rmwf  \  J  turR 


W  l  &U  i 


<  J  clef  ttil  &m 


31.92 


3   t  f 

NB.The  Coda  must  be  played  about  one  third  quicker  than  the  preceding  Andante. 

i4^  It  eg  son. 

Ojv  rifE  Characters  which  indicate  Repetition,  Abbreviation.  &c- 


§1.  The  character  =fj|r  ,  which  the  Pupil  will  hare  observed  in  most  of  the  Exercises,  is  a 
mark  implying*  Repetition,  called  a  dotted  double  bar.  TVhen  the  dots  are  placed  on  both  sides 
of  the  double  bar  as  above,  they  indicate  that  what  has  preceded  the  double  bar  must  be  repeat- 
ed, as  well  as  that  which  follows  it.  If  the  dots  are  on  the  left  side,  as,  :j|  ,we  must  repeat 
that  part  only  which  has  already  been  once  played;if  they  are  placed  on  the  rig;ht  side  as 
||:  ,then  we  must  only  repeat  the   part  which  ^follows. 

§2.  It  must  be  carefully  remarked  that  these  Maries  of  Repetition  must  never  interrupt 
the  measure  or  the  degree  of  movement,  even  though  they  should  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  bar.  Ex: 

4,    3 


frtt'hffftM 


3=c5 
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MM 


*  ;  A  A  4=*£ 


[1  ^  1^' 


^Sl 


£ 


a=a 


Here,  the  notes  previous  to  the  first  fall  of  the  hand  consist  in  3  quavers,  and  the  4^bar 
contains  the  value  of  5  quavers  hefore  the  dotted  double  bar;  these,  8  quavers  tog-ether 
make  up  an  entire  bar;  and  on  the  repetition,  all  of  them  must  be  played  so  as  to  form 
one  bar,  as  strietly  in  time  as  any  other  bar' in  the  piece.  The  2?  part  is  exactly  similar; 
for  in  every  Composition,  where  marks  of  repetition  occur,  the  number  of  notes  or  rests 
are  so  computed  that  they,  together  with  the  notes  placed  at  the  commencement  before  the 
first  complete  bar,  shall  collectively  jform  one  entire  bar,  so  that  no  interruption  shall 
take  place  in  beating*  or  counting  the  time. 

Ss.TVhen  over  the  last  bar  before  the  Marie  of  repetition,  there  occurs  J"*0.;  and  over 
the  following*  bar  there  is  placed  2 ^.°;  on  the  second  time  of  playing,  all  that  stands  un  _ 
deriM.J0  must  be  omitted,  and  consequently  we  must  pass  on  to  the    2^°-    Ex: 


Alleg-ro. 


_     3  3      $   3,  /4,    l"?o  V      2 do  ,   g  3 

#••*      0  0      0  0       Q  10  0  - ""        •"" 


1 7 


m 


#=F 


P 


*s—^  „      4         3     f      /  2        \fnO  V 

+     f  .   f  1   l  +.    1     *  .   -1     I  ,   +l    +   '-,■      -sf.. 


A/     JaT 


:^=P 


I—* 


i 


5§ 


Here  we  see  that  the  incipient  notes  before  the  Is*  complete  bar  are  not  to  be  repeat- 
ed, because  the  first  mark   of  repetition  does  not  occur,  till    after  them. 

The  two  bars  distinguished  by  havingl™0  placed  over  them,  are  to  be  played  the  first 
time;  the  second  time  they  are  to  be  omitted,  and  we  must  go  on  at  once  to  2*?°.  The 
same  is  to  be  observed  in  the  2.d   part.      ,     .  ,, 

§4.  To  save  space  and  useless  writing,  various  marks  of  abbreviation  have  been  invent- 
ed, which  the  pupil  must  now  be   taught  to  know.  '     /? 

$5.TVhen  several  notes  connected  in  a  group,  as  for  Ex: the  following' passages  -W—^J-^-J-^  or 

^X=^^  ,  are  to  be  repeated  several  times  successively,  instead  of  these  repetitions     it 
is  usual   to  write  .so  manv  times  the  character    " 
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"When  an  entire  bar  is  wholly  filled  up  by  one  such  sig-n,  as  -jr-  ,  the  whole  of 
the    preceding*  bar  must   be    repeated. 

§6.  WTien  a  note  or  a  chord  is  to  xbe  struck  several  times  in  succession  and  with 
equal    rapidity,  the  passage   may  be  abbreviated   as  follows. 

Quavers  or  Semiquavers. 

Ablir  e  vi  ati  o  n  s . 


As     played. 


Triplets. 

3 


i  r  j  i  m 


3  Dotted  Minim.        Semibreve  in  quavers.         © 

Q  .     


s 


I  ••  I  ••   ■■ 


in  Quavers. 


$7.  Minims    connected   in  groups,  are  to  be   played  as    follows. 


Abbreviations. 


Wftieri  such  notes  have  three  tails  through  their  stems,  they,  of  course,  imply  Demi- 
semiquavers,  and  so    on. 

§8.  If  over  such  notes  with  several  tails, there  Occurs  the  word  Tremolo,  they  must  be 
played  as  quick  as  possible,  so  that  the  notes  cannot  be  counted  singly,  and  that  the  whole 
may  form  a  kind  of  vortex,  and  yet  the  prescribed  time  of  the  piece  must  be  strictly  kept 
up.  Ex: 

as  Played. 


819~> 


£*8 

§9.  The  words  Da  Capo  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  piece,  or  dal  Seg-no  X  ;  they 
denote  that  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  piece  is  not  there, but  that  we  must  return  to    the 
beginning"  of  it, or  to  the  sig-n  y.,and  play  from  there  till  the  word  Fine  indicates  the  conclu_ 
sion.  Ex. 


?©.  Here  as  the  dotted  double  bar  or  marie  of  Repetition  is  of  that  sort  which  applies  to  both 
parts  of  the  example,  we  must  repeat  the  whole  of  the  second  part  tog»ether  with  the  Da  Capo. 

Ojv  Arpe ggios. 
S 10.  When  chords  and  double  notes   are  accompanied  by  the  following:  marks. 


i 


SB 


•jj~ 


i 


f 


gg||  3  e 


^^3i 


*^=f 


3Tp'7r^1 


S&^§ 


&j 


#jjj 


j  j  g  §g  g  |  E 


*?—<*- 


they  are  broken  or  sprinkled   into   sing-le  notes,  played  one  after  another,  and     always 
proceeding'  from  the  bottom   note  upwards. 

Mode  of  Pitying-  the  preceding1  Examples, 


Here  we  percieve  the  rig-lit  hand  must  always  follow  after  the  left,  and  consequent, 
ly  both    hands    should   never  play  such   chords   at  the   same  time. 

Sll.TVhen  chords,  marked  as  above,  consist  of  long*  notes,  we  must  still  sprinkle  or  Ar„ 
peggio  them,  but  the  fing-ers  must  hold  down  the  keys  as  they  strike  the  notes  in  suc_ 
cession.  Ex: 


4^4 


#^f 


§i    M   (^     Kjigfe 


N3.  Here  the  ties  denote ,that  the  little  notes  are  to  be  held  down  till  the  duration  of    the 
minim  is  complete,  and  that  consequently  they  are  not  to  be  struck  ag-ain. 
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CZ.t?T1JVUj1.TI0JV0  of  the  14*1!1  LESSOJT. 
Particular  Rules    on  the  Distribution  of  the  Notes 

BETWEEN  THE  TH~0  HANDS. 
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Sl^.TVhcn  Jlrpeg-g-iued  chords,  in  which  the  successive  notes  are  actually  written, occur  in   both 
hands,  it  sometimes  happens, that  the  rests  which  seem  to  be  necessary  are  not  always  inserted; 
and  the  Player  must  gather  from  the  position  of  the  notes, that  they  are  to  be  struck  one  after 

another.    Ex. 

i  4    3  i   ■  ■  i*  +i 


Allegro 


5 13.  When  such  chords  are  to  be  held  down, the  following- mode  of  notation  is  made  use    of 
in  slow  movements. 


Allegro, 


m 


2  4 


«-i- 


:rn    g 


S3    ^^_I 


J. 


f5 


^m 


^ 


§ 


r~T\     i7M 


In  the  two  first  bars  the  notes  follow  one  another  regularly  as  crotchets,  and  in  the  two  last 
bars,  as  quavers;  the  firmly  keeping*  down  of  the  notes  as  they  individually  occur,  is  what  ren- 
ders this  notation  necessary. 

§14  'When  the  notes  are  quicker,  such  passages  are  written  as  follows. 


Allegro 


Mod 


to 


The  ties  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  following- chord,  which  consequently  must  not  be  struck, 
but  merely  held  on. 

§15.  As  from  2  quavers  a  Triplet  maybe  formed; similarly, from  4  semiquavers, we  can  also 
form  a  group  of  6  notes,  or   Sea-tup  let,  if  the  term   maybeused.         G 


Allcg 
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SJ6    Where  such  a  group  of  six  notes,  is  to  be  played  ag-ainst  ordinary  quavers, we    na- 
turally distribute  3   to    eaeh.    Ex.- 


•\Toderato. 


§17.  Oecasionally,  however,  such  groups  are  to  he  played  to   a  triplet  of  3  quavers,  and 
then   only  two  are  distributed   to    each.    Ex: 


Moderato. 


§  is.  Groups  often  occur  which  contain  an  odd  number  of  notes,  but  which  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  divisions  of  the  bar,  in  strict  proportion,  so  as  not  to    affect  the  time.    It 
is  usual  in  this  case  to  write  the  number  of  the  notes  over  the  group.    Ex: 


|j>.,  ..ffr;  gfl,-  ^  |^.,, 


"i    r    ■ 


Allegro.' 


As  5  notes  go  hereto  a  crotchet,  they  must  be  played  somewhat  quicker  than  ordinary  semi 
quavers,  and  somewhat  slower  than  a  Sextuplet  or  group  of  6    semiquavers. 
§19.  Sometimes  also  7  semiquavers  are  written  in  the  time  of  one  crotchet.  Ex: 

7 


Allegro 

non 
troppo. 


&cf^i        Ifi.f  l^  ^==& 


1     g        - 


These  must  therefore  be  played  somewhat  quicker  than  a  Sextuplet  of  semiquavers,  and  somewhat 
sIowe^Atnan  ordinary  demisemiquavers,  for  the  time  of  the  crotchet  must  always  remain  the  same. 

$zo.  When  a  gwicfc  run  of  several  odd  numbers  of  notes  occur,  the  diversity  between  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  them  must  not  be  made  too  sensible  to  the  ear,  by  separating-  them  into  dis- 
tinct groups-  but  they  must  run  on  with  the  greatest  possible   equality.   Ex: 


Allegro 
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Ml 

Here  the  Telocity  of  the  run  must  be  augmented  by  degrees,  so  that  the  space  of  the  bar 
may  be  properly  filled  up. 

$21.  In  modern  Piano -forte  music  there  very  frequently  occurs,  particularly  in  the  rig'ht 
hand,  capriciously  larg*e  numbers  of  quick  notes,  which  are  to  be  distributed  ag-ainst  lon- 
ger equal  notes  in  the  other  hand.  To  distribute  and  play  such  odd  numbers,  as  for  Ex:  7  to 
2,  b  to  4,  lo  to  S,  &c:  without  stiffness,  hesitation,  or  inequality,  is  a  work  of  conside- 
rable dif f iculty;  and  the  Pupil  must  be  spared  the  attempt,  till  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
fluency  and  independence  in  his   finders,  and  much   readiness  at  reading' the  notes. 

We  shall  not  therefore  speak  at  larg*e  on  this  subject,  till  the  s4  Part  of  this 
Method,  which  treats  on  style  and  delivery,  but  merely  insert  here  in  the  mean 
time,   a   couple    of  Examples. 


Andante 


+    132+      2    1  +  JJ32    13ai3ai32   132     12  1   +     I  + 


3192 
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ih 


CONTINUATION  of  the  14>  .    LESSON. 
On  Crossing  over   and    Interweaving    the    Hands. 


$22.  Passag-es  often  occur  in  -which  the  hands  must  cross  one  over  the  other;  such,  for  Ex- 
ample, that  the  left  hand  must  for  a  short  time  be  held  crosswise  oyer  the  right,  so  as  to  play 
higher  up  on  the  instrument; and  the  reverse,so  that  the  right  hand, crossing* over  the  left,  takes 
the  bass. 

§  23.  This  is  done  to  produce  effects  -which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary-way  of  playing-. 

§24.  In  these  cases,  that  hand  which  has  the  skip,  must  always  be  held  quietly  over  the  other, 
but  so  that  the  hands  may  not  touch  one   another. 

§25.  Such  passages  are  generally  known,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  notation  where  the 
crossing*  occurs ; because  there  to  retain  the  usual  and  natural  position  of  the  hands  would 
always  be  more  inconvenient  and  often  impossible.  Ex-. 


left  hand . 


*| 


Crossing-  of  the  left  hand  over    the  right. 

j    i a.   a' 


7  1 

3    - 


!j! tiiiiii*i « f  f.  f  f  '■  mat 


right  fund. 


^ 


£ 


I 

Right   hand    crossed   over  the   left. 

3  „  3  3  3  2 

-0  -  i     _  -    : 


"We  must   take  care  that  in   crossing*  the  hands,  the  shoulders  shall  not  be  unnaturally 
broug-ht    forwards. 
326.  It  is   not  uncommon  in  such  cases  to  write  each  hand  in  its  own  stave.    Ex: 
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§27.  IVhen  the  notes  are  to  be  quiets, the  neeessary  rests  are  occasionally  omitted,  and  the 
player  sees  from  the  stems  of  the  notes  according-  as  they  are  drawn  down  or  up,  that  the  form- 
er are  to  he  taken  by  the  left  and  the  latter  by  the  rig*ht  hand;  as  also  from  the  number      and 
consecution  of  them,  whether  they  are  to  he  played  as  Triplets,  Sextuplets,  or  Semiquavers. 
&c:  Ex.    ^ 


J     -f-    i     i     i 


T 


m 


-$c 


Here,  each  single  note,  which  with  the  2  that  follow  form  a  Triplet,  must  he  played  hy  the 
left  hand,which  has  to  cross  quickly  over  the  rig-ht.  These  passages  may  also  he  played  in  the 
following-  more  natural  and  easy  way,  in  which  the  lowest  note  in  each  bar  is  struck  hy  the 
left  hand. 


+  24  +  2  +2  4+2  +24+2  +13+1 


+   24  +  2 


m 


-% 


m 


v*  *  t 


But  as  the  crossing*  of  the  hands  produces  quite  another  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  do   so, 
and  the  Composer  never  prescribes  it  without  g*ood  reasons. 
§28.  Similar  exchangees  and  crossing*  of  the  hands,  take    place  in  the  following-  Exercise. 


21  2     1  21  2    1  2    j 


4    2 4.    2 

&*f.  -  I 


1  1  1  1  1  1  1 


The  left  hand  here  plays  all  the  notes  of  which  the  stems  are  drawn  downwards,  and 
crosses  rapidly  over  the  rig*ht  hand  where  necessary/while  the  latter  remains  at  rest. 

§29.  It  is  easily  understood,  that  in  such  passag-es  the  rules  relating* to  the  tranquil 
holding*  of  the  hands,  cannot  be  so  strictly  observed  as  usual.  But  even  here  we 
must  avoid  every  superfluous  movement;  and  the  hand  which  is  to  cross  over,  must 
he  held  so  lig-htly,  as  never  to  fall  with  too  great  weig*ht  on  the  keys;  so  that 
even  in  the  quickest  movements  we  may  always  retain  at  our  disposal  every  de- 
gree   of* power    that    may  be    requisite. 
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§30.  Similar  to  the  crossing"  of  the  hands,  is  the  interweaving*  or  inserting*  of  the  fing'e'rs  ofthc 
one  hand,(g*enerally  the  left),  between  those  of  the  other  hand.  The  player  must  here  take  care 
that  one  hand  docs  not  touch  the  other,  so  as  to  impede  its  movements.  Ex:         „ 

.  2±  _•      +13  —  —        +  2  ±  * 


mmmiBss 


mgs^ 


*S*Z2& 


J L 


In  such  passag-es,each  hand  must  choose  such  a  position  and  mode  of  fingering*, as    may    be 
most  convenient  for  playing*  them  distinctly   and  intelli glibly. 
§31.  This  interleaving"  of  the  hands  sometimes  occurs  in  passages  of  mere  tranquil  melody. 


*     3 


£ 


:i  j  i-j 


i 


■- 


f= 


rr^i 


j  j  j  i  j  j 


#ff 


-0 — m- 


Here  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  must  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  Is!  fing-er  of  the  rig-ht  hand. 
§3*?.  In  Arpeggio  passages,  crossing*  of  the  hands  often  takes  place.  Ex: 


TTTT 


J^   PP   "" 


.J5i5j?a 


R.H. 


T.H 


4    a    i 


Here  one  hand  must  cross   over  the  other. 

§33.  In  the  last  Example  L.H.  stands  for  the  left  and  R.H.  for  the  rig-ht  hand;  in  foreign  mu 
sic  M.S. (man  sinistra), is  generally  used  to  imply  the  left  hand,  and  M.D.fman  dritta  or  des- 
tra) to  indicate  the  rig*ht  hand. 

In  this  manner  the  Composer  in  doubtful  cases  shews  which  hand  is  to  cross  over  the  other. 
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Allegro. 


8192 


14(> 


#i™.. 


n   m-'r1  lt->W^ 


i 


f^^^y^^^-^^]^  i|ri;^ppi  1 1  g^ 
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Jlndante    espressivo 

4,  s-         - 


6  .      6  2    3       *    -+   1    1*1*  +    *fij.  1^—^* 

?Tial;[f"i'fi^fryffrfrfi'r  r 


£ 


s* 


i 


L  r  i  Lifi  U~ 


i 


+  i  + 


gvar 


1       + 


g     +  , 


*=£F= 


LiriT'r  r it 


^'Ulr^lxD 
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1   a    3   Si  j    X     * 


Y^o  2nd  ~~\ 


*f\    ff*J2       +       i    +        1      +        1      + 
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ROJ\"DO.    All?  vivace. 


Ex. 
63 


„  3 


3  +         3    , . 


^ 


2    1 


2    3    2. 


a^p  iifl'T^^ 


2 


-^— f*- 


iL-3- 


2  3^^21 


V*+.V*  + 


M 


1   2 


-TV  -TVu1^ *#>^lV,+    . 2 


ei 


3         l  4 


cpttfli'r  rgg 


Y  •  cfttfl' 


i 


£J 


*    g 


i  i  ri  r  i  r  n  r-g 


4 


*    * 


1 


S 


2  1  2!  2+  !V"         2fcf-  1|t  2^  1    + 

r:f.j;...j..-iii1..ijJ  A  A..a..n 


crea.  J    T>     ",+■        ,+  i  +        5+        »+  H  i  + 


^  f  i+     i+      i+     r+    3ff+      £+ 


r\    E±t::f::rfipiii3. 


gi^i^mff^B^ 
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3  +  Jl    4      3     4 


y  «>«  i         r  / — k  I — i — l— < — 


** l       .  --.---fog,  i,     ,j     /     ,?(      V  2»rf 

sU.rr  Lg.fL -11  u i'  r^nsj 


I  E  j j j es 


^^r^^p'Ffffht'.M 


4   «1  + 
The  first  strain  must  be  played  again>but  without  repeating 


its    several    mem  hers. 


81!)? 


1+13'     ^ 
Du  Cup.)    senzu    Repi-titiom 
sino    >d     .Fine. 


•Moderate 


£ 


£ 


l*t 


A/ 


4 


2nd  \     t 


PN^ 


P 


^ 


fa^ir^Miig^ptf 


^ 


i  i    r- 


#  i  #  j  *- 


55  5* 


tfi*?- 


if  te'ga 


s 
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158    ■        AlUgrrtt 


X\.()<). 


M 


S 


3=3 


^T^  -       T3        -,3— -1        -M 


i  +  +^^ 


j — m 


rP   I    L  * 


^d^ridri^tftftfrftfarafriaB' 


s 


&rf  .  j^'Uj^ 


&*7 


m 


i  *i 


R.H. 


i 


i=^i 


g^ 


s 


^=^ 


*==£ 


Wmm&M 
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L.H. 


Allegro 


PI  B  R  Bff,  ^S 


+        i  4   "Li-    *  3  * 


0m   *0        0       §0    *  0         +  P    -»  ,#  tf^  I*  »  g 


«'      J'J 


^ 


r^f 


^ 


00wm ~*   -  «*   r  —* 


to 


*   'f 
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Iii  the  second  part  of  this  last  Example,  in  the  3*  4^  7*?1  and  8f.h  bars-the  crotchets  and 
minims  in  the  left  hand  must  be  held  down  their  full  "value. 
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Remark.  °° 

During' this  lapse  of  time  the  Pupil  should,  as  occasion  may  serve, be  made  acquainted  with 
the  following*  short  sketch  of  the  Intervals  and  their  different  denominations. 

Si.  The  Pupil  already  knows  that  two  keys  which  are  named  alike,  are  called  aw  octave, as  for 
Ex:Cto  C,  FtoF,  &c.-  But  smaller  distances  between  one  key  and  another  have  also  their  pecu- 
liar denominations,  which  like  the  term  octave,  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  language. 

§2.  If  we  strike  two  keys  tog-ether,  the  one  which  is  the  deeper  as  to  pitch,  is  called  the  root, 
bass, or  fundamental  note  in  respect  to  that  which  lies  above  it;  and  the  space  or  interstice 
between  the  two,  is  called  an  Interval;  and  this  latter,  according*  to  the  less  or  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  lower  note  to  the  upper,  is  named  in  the  following-  manner. 

In  the  following-  Examples  we  shall  take  the  C  as  the  lower  note  or  root,  and  the  different 
intervals  will  be  reckoned  upwards  from  that  note. 


P 


Unison.       Second.     Third.      Fourth.      Fifth.         Sixth.       Seventh.    Octave. 


Ninth.         Tenth . 


^m 


ii  i  ii  i  ii  i  ii  i  ii  i  ii 


33: 


^   "    <§■ 
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~We  percieve  that  the  keys  taken  with  the  C,are  always  those  which  belong- to  the  Scale  of  that 

key. 

§3. The  two  last  Interval  s,the  Ninth  and  Tenth  are  in  reality  only  repetitions  of  the  2n.A  and  3d 
IVhen  the  right  hand  ascends  still  hig-her,we  shall  ag-ain  have  Fourths,  Fifths,  Sixths,  &c- 
S*.Any  key,  either  black  or  white,  may  be  chosen  as  the  bass  note  or  root  of  such  a  series  of 

Intervals,  if  we  take  the  upper  notes  from  the  Scale  which  belong*s  to  such  root,  and  which  the 

Pupil  already  knows  from  the  Scale  Exercises. 
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Third.        Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth.  Seventh.     Octave. 

Third.         Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth.         Seventh.     Octave. 
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^B.  The  Unison  is  not  properly  an  Interval,  because  no  keys  occur    between. 

§5.  If  we  strike  a  Sec ond,  there  lies  between  the  two  keys  which  form  it,only  one  intermediate 
key,  which  besides  does  not  at  all  belong*  to  the  key  or  scale, as  for  Ex.-   C,  C#,  D . 

If  we  strike  a  Third,  there  lies  between  it  one  intermediate  key  belonging-  to  the  Scale,as  C,n,E. 

In  the  Fourth  are  to  be  found  two  such  intermediate  notes,  as  C,  D,  E,  F.  In  the  Fifth  three 
such  notes  occur,  as  C, D,E,F,  G;  and  so  on,  always  comprising*  one  more  note:  this  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  different  denominations. 

$6.  The  Third,  the  Fifth,  and  the  Octave  are  the  most 
pleasing*  intervals  to  the  ear;  and  when  they  are  struck 
together,  they  form  a  chord  which  is  called  the  Per- 
fect   Common    chord. 
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If  we  double  this  chord  ever  so 
the   same,     for   Ex.- 


often,  it  still    remains 
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And  similarly  in  all  keys,  and  on  any  key  of  the  instrument,  taken  as  a  bass-note  or  root. 
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Ojv  the  Time  or   Degree  of  Movement. 

Si.  At  the  Aery  commencement  of  every  musical  piece,  one  or  more  Italian  words  are  placed, 
to  indicate  how  fast  or  how  slow  it  is  to  be  played. 

§2.  This  prefatory  indication  has  naturally  an  influence  on  the  single  notes  and  divisions 
of  each  bar;  thus,  for  Ex:  the  crotchets  and  quavers  in  a  slow  movement  must  be  kept 
do^n   much  longer  than   in  a  quick  movement. 

In  some  movements,  the  quavers  must  be  played  so  fast, that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  em- 
ploy any  quicker  sort  of  note;  and  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  times,  in  which  even  demi  - 
semiquavers  are  to  be  played   rather  slow  than  otherwise. 

.  $8.  We  shall  here  give  a  list  of  the  most  usual   Italian   terms ,  relating-  to  the    deg-rees 
of  movement,  tog-ether  with  their  significations. 

IxRAVE.      Extremely  slow  and  sedate;  very  serious. 
JjARGO.     Broad   and  lengthened.     Nearly   the  same 


degree   of  slowness  as    Grave. 
XxARGHETTO.    Somewhat  less   slow,  yet  very    extended 

or   spun    out. 
ADAGIO.     Very  slow,  yet  not    dragging. 

$4.  The   indications  of  the  degrees   of  movement   are  now  often   modified  by  the  fol 
lowing-  adverbial    expressions. 


ANDANTE.  Moving  onward'    slowly;less  so  however    tha 

Adagio. 
-ANDANTINO.    Progressing  with  a  tolerahly    slow  pare. 


ALLEGRETTO.  Somewhat  lively, cheerful, yet  not  hurrying 

onward. 
ALLEGRO.       Fast,  Lively,  with   Agility. 

PRESTO.      Very  fast   and  vivacious. 

Prestissimo.    As  fast  as  possible. 


MOLTO.      -  Very. 

MeNO.  Less.     • 

PlU.  More. 

NON    TROPPO.     Not  too    much. 

QUASI.         Nearly.   Almost. 

MoDERATO.     Moderately. 

MoDERATISSIMO.    With  extreme    moderation. 

GlUSTO.      With  exact    measure. 

UN    POCO.    A  little.     Somewhat. 

COMMODO.     Conveniently,    Suitably. 

V/ON    IrlOTO.    'With  a  certuin  degree  of  movement. 

MOSSO.    Hastily,  Quickly. 

Con  Brio.    Gaily. 

CON    FUOCO.      With   fire. 
VlVACE.      Lively.   With   warmth. 
BRILLANTE.    With   brilliancy.   Splendidly. 
CAPRICCIOSO.     With    fancy.   Capriciously. 
-AGITATO.     Touched  with  anxiety;    with  emotion. 

Lento.    su>w. 


RlSOLUTO.    Resolvedly.  With  powerfid  determination.' 

VlVACISSIMO.    With  extreme  vivacity. 

FuRIOSO.    Wildly.    Impetuously. 

CON    SPIRITO.  With  spirit. With  importance  &  weight. 

SCHERZANDO      Playfully.    Sportively.   Lightly. 

CON     BRAVURA.    With   force   and  effort,  overcoming 

difficulties    with  distinction. 
X  IACEVOLE.       In  a  pleasing    manner. 
MESTO.     Mournfully. 
AjMABILE.      Aimiably. 

DOLENTE  ") 

_  -~  )-    Painfully.  With    grief. 

Con  Dolore.J 

MAESTOSO.    Majestically.  With  grandeur  .'With  nobleness. 
AfFETTUOSO.   Impassionedly. Movingly.   With  emotion. 
CaNTABILE.    Li  a  singing  style.    Melodiously. 

Tranquillo.  "} 

S-  Composedly. 
QuiETO.  J 

SOSTENUTO.      Holding  on.     Keeping   back. 

MaKCANDO.     Failing,  losing  one    self.&c.&r. 
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1  *J  d  . 

%o.  IVe  see  that  by  the  addition  of  these  adverbs,  the  different  degrees  of  movement  may 
be  determined  and  limited  in  the  most  varied  and  yet  positive  manner,  whether  as  to  the  in- 
crease or  deerease  of  their  primary  sig-nifieation;  and  that  there  are  innumerable  mi- 
nute modifications  of  movement,  between  the  slowest  and  the  quickest  times  which  are 
equally    applicable  to    every  species  of  measure. 

§6.  Many  of  these   epithets  occasionally  occur  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  in    particular 
passages; for  Ex.- <Meno   moss o,  (with  less  movement); Piu  Allegro,  (quicker);  JNo/i  tanto  lento, 
(not  so  slow.) 

§7.  The  following- epithets  relating- to  the  time, or  movement,also  occur  often    in   particular 
passag-es. 

A     PTACFRF         ")  That  is,  out  of  the  regular  rhythmic   f  low,  and  consequently  the  time   is   left   to   the 

rAt   will.  feeling's   or  even    fancy  of  the   player. 

A.      1EMPO.         Occurs  after  some  such  wilful    interruption  of  the  movementjand  directs  us  to   return  to,  and  play  on 

in  the  time  originaUy  prescribed. 
1EMPO     1    .  In  the  time  first   prescribed,  after-  the  occurrence  of  some  deviation   from  the  movement    in    thtf 

course  of  the  piece. 
ACCELERANDO.        Gradually   accelerating-  the  degree    of  movement. 

OTRINGENDO.        Pressing  or  hurrying- onwards,  graduaUy    faster. 

Sempre  piu  mosso,  piu  vrvo, 

PlU  1)1  MOTO,  PIU  VTVACE,  PIU  PRESTO.  J"     ^dually 

DOPPIO     MOVIMENTO.  Twice    as    fast   as  before,      A   double    degree   of  movement. 

L    TSTESSO     MOVIMENTO.      The    same  movement;   the  same  time  as  that  already    indicated. 


L      Gradually  quicker,  livelier;  more  and  more  hurried;  hastening  gra- 


§8.  ^We  must  also  learn  the  following'  Characteristic  indications  of  Times  or  degree^ 
of  movement  which  apply  to  whole    pieces. 

A I  ,T  ,A      rOLACCA.       In  the  time  of  a  well  known  Polish  Dance.    A   moderate  and  tranquil    Allegretto.  t 

TEMPO    DI    MENUETTO.       In    Minuet    time;  that  is,  slow   and    graceful. 
TEMPO    DI    ^VaLZE.  In    Waltz   time;  quick  and  lively. 

Tempo   di   Marcia  ^ 

(•     The  moderate   movement  of  a   military  march;  a   quiet  Allegro. 

Marc  i  ale  .  j 

PASTORALE.  Pastoral,   Shepherd  like;    a  tranquil    AUegretto. 

§9.  Any  musical  piece  produces  its  proper  effect  only  when  it  is  played  in  the  ex- 
act degree  of  movement  prescribed  by  its  Author;  and  any  even  inconsiderable  devia- 
tion from  that  time,  whether  as  to  quickness,  or  slowness,  will  often  totally  destroy 
the    sense,  the  beauty,  and  the  intelligibility  of  the    piece . 

§10.  But   it  cannot  be   expected  from   a  beg-inner,  that  he  shall  at  once    strictly  ob_ 
serve  each  different  degree  of  movement,  particularly  the  Allegro   and  the  Presto. 
He  must  for  some  time    play  every  thing-  slow,  till  he  has  learned  to  strike  the  notes 
correctly,  and  to  strictly  observe  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  notes.' 

Then,  and  not  till  then,   on  each  repetition  he  must  gradually    quicken    the    time, 
as  much  as  the  increasing*  volubility  of  his  fing*ers  will  allow  him  to  doit. 
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CONTINUATION  of  the  FINGER   EXERCISER. 


While  the  Pupil  is  eng-ag^ed  iti  acquiring*  the  knowledge  of  which  Me  have  spoken,  the 
Teacher  should  hy  degTees   add  to  the  earlier  exercises  those  which  now  follow. 

N3.  The  semibreves  in  each  Exercise  are  to  he  held  down  as  long*  as  we  repeat  each 
bar,  and  must  therefore  be  struck  no  more  than  once. 
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16l.h  He*.*  on 


Ojv"  Graces  or  Notes    of  Embellishment,  'and 

the  Signs    employed   to    indicate  them. 
__ .___• — 

§1.  By  Graces  are  to  be  understood  eertain  little  additions  which  are  added  to  the  simple 
notes  of  a  melody,  to  impart  to  it  new  charms,  and  without  whieh  it  would  appear  too  simple 
and  bald. 

Si?.  Such  embellishments  are  either  indicated  by   small  sized  notes    or  by  peculiar  charac- 
ters,  standing*  over  the  notes. 

On  Graces   which  are  indicated  in  Notes. 


5.3.  The  most  simple  Grace  consists  of  one  small  note  only,  which  is  called  an  Appog-iatura ■ 
of  this  grace  there  are  two  species,  one  called  the  short,  and  one  the  long*  Appog-iatura. 

According' to  the  Rule,  the   short  Appog-iatura,  of  which  we  shall  treat  first,  must  always  be 
played  so  quick, that  it  does  not  take  from  the  following*  large  note  any  perceptible  portion 
of  its  du  rati  on;  it  must  therefore  never  be  held  down,  but  the  fing-er  which  is    to    play  it, 
must  be  raised  at  the  very  instant  that  the  following-  large  note  is  struck.    Ex; 
Right  haiid^      £s      j^.      ji-N     ^>    ^ 
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§4..  If  the  Composer  desires  that   the  little  note  should  be  held  down,  he  must  write 
it  in   the  following-  manner. 
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In  this  case   also,  the  upper  note  must  quickly  follow  the  Appog-iatura,  while  the 
lower  one,  because  of  the  Tie,  must  be  held  down. 
§5.  When  a  simple  Appog-iatura  of  this  kind  stands  before  a  chord  or  a  pair  of  double 
notes,  it  belong-s  only  to  that   note  which  stands  close  to  it.   It  must  therefore     be 
struck  simultaneously  with  all  the  other  notes;  and  that  note  which   is    next   to    it 
must  be   struck  instantly  afterwards.     Example. 

Moderato. 


Mjiiiner  of  playing  the  above  example. 
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$e.  In  a  similar  way,  the  Appog-iatura  must  be  struck  tog-ether  with  the  accompaniment  in  the 
other  hand.  Ex.  *|  4     s        3  A  i  -u,  3        a.*'*. 


^i^^H^^r^M^ 


%  7.  From  all  these  Examples  the  Pupil  will  percieve,  that  the  small  notes  do  not  in  the 
least  disturb  the  measure;  since  the  Accent,  which  each  full  si£ed  note  must  reeieve 
according*  to  its  value,  always  remains  with  the  larg-e  note,  just  as  thoug*h  the  pre- 
ceding- little   note  was  not  there  at  all. 

§8.  One  exception  to  this  rule  must  be  carefully  noticed:  to  wit,  when  the  Appog*ia- 
tura   stands  before  the  following*  groups  of  notes. 


¥m 
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AH  the    four  notes   are  to  be  played    equally  quick,  as  follows. 

Played 


thus. 


§9.  The  Appog-iatura  may  also  be  played  in  quite  another  manner,  which  is  very  often  em 
ployed  in  the  older  class  of  Compositions,  and  which  must  therefore  be  attended  to  by 
the  Pupil,  since  even  now  many    writers  occasionally  make  use  of  it. 

§  10.  It  is  here  taken  for  g*r  anted,  that  the  iittle  note  must  be  considered  as  a  sus- 
pending- note  belonging*  to  the  melody,  which  to  distinguish  it  from  the  appog-iatura 
before    explained,  is   called  the  long-  or  accented  Appog-iatura. 

§11.  In  this  case  the  little  note  is  equal  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  foL 
lowing*  larg-e    note,  and  therefore  takes  away  from  the  latter  one  half  of  its  usual  duration. 

An  Appog*iatura  of  this  kind  appears  (when  exactly  written)  as  a  small  minim,crotch_ 
et,  or  quaver:    Ex. 


Long  Appogiatura. 
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As  played 
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Here  the   accent  falls  on  the  Appog-iatura  itself,  while  in   short   appog-iaturas,  it    mu 
he  placed  on   the  following*   note. 
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§  i .   When  a  long*  Appog*iatura  stands  before  a  dotted  note   (which  therefore  consists  of  three 
parts),  it  borrows  from  it  two  third  parts  of  its  value. Ex. 
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As  played. 
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%  1.9.  "When  it  stands  before  a  note  with  two  dots,  it  borrows  the  value  of  the  note    itself, 
which  is  then  not  struck  till  the   commencement  of  the  first  dot. 
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As  played. 
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§14.  In  double  notes  and  chords, we  proceed  with  the  long*  appog-iatura  as  with  the 
short  one;  since  it  is  to  be  struck  at  the  same  moment  with  all  the  other  notes,  so  that 
only  the   principal  note  close  to  it  must  come  after  it. 
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As  played. 
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§  lb.  At  present  such  passag*es  are  generally  written  in  full  sized,  notes  only;  and    as 
this  is  much  more  precise  and  convenient,  the    long*   appog*iatura  (borrowed  from  ancient 
vocal  music)  oug*ht  in  justice  to  be  banished  from  Piano-forte  music  altog*ether. 
The  short  Appog-iatura  will   always    remain   useful. 

§16.  All  other  Appog*iaturas  consisting*  of  several  small  notes,  must  always  be  played  so 
quick,  as  not  to  take  away  from  the  following*  larg*e  notes,  any  portion  either  of  their 
accent  or  their  duration;  nor  must  they  in  any  respect  disturb  the  measure,  nor  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  notes.    Ex:  ' 


Moderate. 


MJ.  The  long*  runs  which  occur  in  the   7^  8f.h  and  11*^  bars,  although  they  pass    over 
very  quickly,  must  however  be  commenced  with,  something*  earlier  than  where  they  stand; 
that  is  to  say,  during-  the  counting*  of  the  second  crotchet  of  the  bar,  because  the  fol- 
lowing* larg*e  Note  must  fall  exactly  on  the  third  portion  of  the  bar  and  not  afterwards 
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CONTINUATION  of  the  16  $  LEB&  ON . 
Ojv  Graces   which  are  expressed  hy  particular    characters. 


16$ 


§17.  In  the  music  of  former  days,  there  are  to  be  found  many  characters  for  embellishments. 
But,  as  many  of  those  graces  hare  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  and  others  more  conve- 
nient and  precise,  may  be, and  are  usually  written  in  full  sized  notes,  there  are  now  only 
the    following*  in  general  use. 

a.    The  Transient    shake,    indicated  thus    (m   or  w) 

6.    The  Turn,    marked   thus     (no) 

c.    The    Shake,   indicated  by    (nr    ) 

§18.  The  transient  shake  consists  of  two  notes,  which  are  added  to  the  written  note, 
so  that  this  latter  is  struck  twice,  but  between  its  repercussion, is  placed  an  added  note  ly- 
ing one  degree  higher  in   the   scale  than  the   principal  one  itself. 


played 

The  two  little  notes  must  be  played  extremely  quick,  and  the  accent  falls  on  the  3&   or 
written  note. 

§19.  The  higher  note  of  the  transient  shake  must  always  be  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  that  very 
key  in  which  the  passage  occurs  -,  and  when  the  Composer  has  placed  a  mark  of  transposition 
over  the  character  for  the  shake,  it  always  applies  to  the  upper  note. 


•^  2JZ  *J  2j  4 


As  played. 


e 


^1 


§20.  "When  the  transient  shake  stands  over  double  notes,  the  first  of  the  little  notes  of  A\hich 
it  is  composed,  must  be  struck  tog-ether  with  the  lower  of  the   principal  notes, and  the  other 
grace  notes  must  follow  as  quick  as  possible.  Ex: 


& 


!«-*- 


T9 TW — 9 


M 


As  played. 


They  are  to  be  distributed  in  a  similar  way  with  respect  to  the  accompanying*  notesjn  the  bass. 
*      ^T>s     ^X  O  O     O       <** 
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§21.  The  Turn  is  of  throe  kinds, for  it  may  consist  of  3,  4>,  or  of  5   notes. 

§22.  The  simple  or  direct  Turn  begins  with  a  note  one  degree  higher  than  the  written  or 
principal  note; then  follow  2  notes  of  the  descending*  scale,  after  which  follows  the  written  or 
principal  note  itself.  Ex: 

^  i  ^  t  ^  ^ 


\s  written 


As  played. 


IS 


m 


r  r  i'Y- 


The  3  small    notes  must  be    played   extremely 
quick,  and  the   accent  falls  on  the  written    or 
principal  note. 

The  distribution  as  to  double   notes,  and  with 
respect   to    the  bass,  is  the   same    as    in    the 
Transient   shake. 


$23.  The  double  Turn,  as  it  may  be  called,  be- 
gins with  the  principal  note  itself,  after  which  all 
the  notes  of  the  simple  turn  follow.  This  Is*  note 
is  g-enerally  written  in  a  small  sincd  character. 


All  other  rules  are  the  same  as  in  the  simple  Turn. 

§24..  The  triple  Turn  begins  by  a  note  a  degree 
lower  than  the  double  one,  and  then  all  follows  as 
in  the    latter  kind. 


Turn  with  double  notes.  ., 


i^S 


:p=^ 


As  Played. 


4Z — ^ 


As  Plavcd. 


¥ 


-rtr 


¥ 


I 


3 


,,  e 


±± 


As  Played. 

m 


? 


All  the   remaining*  rules  are  the  same. 
§25.  A  mark   of  transposition    over   the  Turn,  applies  to  its  upper  note,  and   below  it., 

to  its  lowest  note.    For  Ex: 

b 

I  #  b 

*  '_!  ?  it  ^ 


£ 


it 


F=F 


l#rf-       #f  r     ^   r^ 


P 


As   Pljjfd. 


P 


ra 


« 


l#  r  *'  W#Y: 


ti*: 


^^H 


§26.  Turns  are  employed  in  2  different  manners;  namely:  'first  as  a  grace   before    a 

note,  and  2d,'y  as  a  g*race  after  Hoe  note,  or  means  of  connection  between  two  notes. 
~%27.  "When  the  Turn  is  placed  directly  over  a  note,it  is  played  as  a  grace  anticipating*  the 
principal,.      in  the  manner  we  have  already  described,  and  always  as  a  simple  Turn. 

§28.  But  when  the  Turn  is  placed  between  two  notes, it  is  still  played  as  belonging-    to 
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the  preceding-  note, but  it  must  be  introduced  as  late  as  possible,  namely,  just  before. the  fol- 
lowing-   note. 
In  this  case  the  double  Turn    is  generally  most  applicable. 

4-  >•"      4~~^        2-- 


^0       -321+i.iu4jjim1     -jpfli       -381+4 


3       S 


£ 


0  0  0  0    0  0 


mmmmmwm^wm 


0 


Here  the  last  note  of  the  Turn  must  always  be  the  principal  note,  for  it  should  not  con- 
clude with  any  other.  ■ 

When  this  Example  is  played  slow,  the  4  little  notes  do  not  come  in  till  after  the  4 .  quaver. 

But  when  the  movement  is  quick  we  must  try  to  play  those  little  notes  to  the  4*h  quaver. 
In  both   cases,  the  little  notes  must  all  be    equally  quick,  and  we  must  not  dwell  on,  or 
keep  down    any    of  them. 

5  2 9.  When  the  Turn  stands   over  a  dot,  followed  by  a  quick  note,  and  belonging*  to  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  bar;  the  Turn  must  be   introduced  just   before   the  dot,so  that 
the    last    note   of  the  Turn   may  fall  exactly  with  the  dot,  and  be    held  down    during* 
the    whole  time  of  the  dot,  and  till  the  next   note  has  to  come   in.  Ex: 


As  written. 


§.30.  "When  two  dots  are  placed  after  a  note, the  Turn, as  before,must  conclude  on  the  first  dot, 
and  the  last  note  is  merely  held  down  so  much  the  longer.  Ex : 


As  written.     ^ 


£ 


5 


As  Played. 

2  32   ! 


$ 


m 


fe1  *  32! 


32  1 


i 


P 


P^ 


S  31.  When  the  Turn  is  used  as  a  means  of  connecting    notes.,  it  must  never  begin  by  the 
principal  note,  because  that  has  already  been  struck,  thoug'h  it  must   always  conclude 
with  that  note. 

It  commences  therefore  with  the  higher    auxiliary    note. 

.  In  very  slow  movements,  it  may  also,  as  in  the   triple  Turn,  begin  by  the  auxiliary 
note   below  the    principal    one..'  <    - 
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Exercises  ojst  Graces  and  Embellishments. 


%3.      mii      fc*        fc?^j         ^     3^^ 


<?V5*.. 


A^ 


«,^— >^a    -fig 


i    v  *2  34  *i  >  W  v 


[r*\  g  fi  hi*  h  ^  ^  T    ^  ^^v 


a 


-p-p^ 


^  hjj7i{nii  ^ni^niisTTi  jni1^]^! 


«: 


loco 
14 


^ 


#--4 


*»*-•'' 


2     1   2 


"2k."4" "il"-*" 


^     ioco 


£S 


I  |g  iVr1*  i      *\  |,E 


j  i    -i  rf  »^^ 


*i  r  r    : 


s 


4  3 


N  !    J*.  . 

iff   if    f^f1-? 


lLja 


f;  ^f^^if:^^'!! 


+  -21 

+ 


m%^ 


m=& 


f-      f- 


r  ffi  f 


mm 


s 


MMQ 


,,i,„    ^^^...J-ffJ-ff.J- 


pr^r'ffr^ffij 


sse 


g?"il  % 


I*         v  ^  tSSSJ 


h^TfiiTffflMNijri'frjijjiiiir"; 


53 
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Marc  i  a 
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Mareia. 
1)  ■  Capo 


168 


w 


Andante 

i,  -       i — T — ?i — e* ,-q » T ?\i0 


21+1 


}=zq 


71 


:M£ 


rpn 


•  (^^ 


^ 


m~  0 


NT 


0\^'  P 


m — g 


+         3     +    *  +  1 


jjgg 


3~s*  3 


124. 

+       ^  2 


1    1 


2?      i       t 


N3..JB.   When  over  any  note  there  occurs  a  double  fingering, as  here 


,the  key  must  be  struck  with  1hel^ 

uf  the  fingfers  indicated,  here  for  EX:  by  the  3d  f  inger,and  the  other  finger  takes  the  place  of  the  former,  the  kej  being  firm  Ij 

In  Id  duwn    all   the  time. 


8°*- 


!jj  i  i  JF3-IPP  JTP-^-J  iH^'i 
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3*1 


Allegro.       +i4    g  -^ 


:*^&l^ 


+  1  3   4.      2 


ji**«  £+      ^il^gJil  i*  *>. .  >:  .i.L .  +.H.; 


A 
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Ijth  Wesson. 

OX    the      SHAKE. 


171 


Si.  The  Shake  is  one  of  the  most  usual  and  heautiful   graces  in  music,  and  the  finished   ex- 
ecution of  it,  does  no   small  credit  to  the  Player. 

§2.  The  Shake  is  indicated  hy  the  character  hr  or  /r~~  over  the  note,  and  it  consists  of  two 
contig-uous  notes,  at  the  distance  of  a  semitone  or  a  tone  from  one  another; namely,  of  the 
principal  note  as  written^nd  that  adjacent  note  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  tone  or  a 
semitone  above  it  in  the  scale,  which  latter  is  called  the  accessary  or  auxiliary  note. 

These  two  notes  are  struck  alternately,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  and  equality,  and 
this  is  continued  as  long-  as  the  time  of  the  principal  note  lasts.  Ex.- 

& 

Shakes. 


§.#.  The  two  little  concluding*  .notes  must  he  played  with  the  same  celerity  as  those  which  form  the 
shake,  and  the  lower  of  them  must  always  precede  the  principal  note,  and  never  the  auxiliary  note. 

Thoug-h  these  concluding-  notes  are  generally  written,  yet  when  this  happens  not  to  he  the 
case,  they  must  he  added  hy  the  Player. 

It  is  only  when  several  shakes  immediately  follow  each  other,  which  is  called  a  chain  of 
shakes,  that  the  two  concluding-   notes  are  omitted.    Ex: 


A  chain  of  shakes  in  ascending-  may,  however,  he  played  with  the  concluding-  notes.  Ex: 


Remark.  Although  the  mode  of  playing-  the  shakes  is  here  explained  hy  means  of  a  determi- 
nate number  of  notes,  the  Pupil  is  by  no  means  tied  down  to  this  number;  indeed  it  de- 
pends upon  the  movement  of  the  piece,  to  determine  how  many  single  notes  each  shake 
shall  consist  of ■,  all  that  is  required  is,  that  all  the  notes  are   quiclc,  equal,  and    distinct. 
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S  i.  The  Shake  may  beg-in  in  three  Mays,  viz:  (a.)  with  the  principal  note  itself*.  This  occurs 
>\hon  prior  to  the  shake,  either  nothing-  has  preceded,  or  some  other  note,  not  the  same  as  the 
principal  note,  and  which  therefore  must  he  taken  on  another  key.  Ex. 


■AT' 


3E* 


r± 


+  1 


3 


+  1    4 


m 


m 


i 


-& 


■+M U 


-f*- 


+  1    3     121       +1 


«J  1*1     fi  '  I  1 1   Til 


ftf^   Wti/i  i/te  auxiliary  note.    This  must  always  he  the  case  when   the    principal  note    of 
the  shake  immediately    precedes  the  commencement  of  it. 

21  .  ,  3,2  ,  +  2^+1 


121 

-^ 

This  we  may  occasionally  allow  ourselves  to  employ,  when  the  shake  is  of  some  eonsiderahle 
length,  and  we  wish  hy  this  means  to  g-ivc  it  a  striking*  effect. 

TVTien,  however,  the  Composer  has,hy  means  of  a   preceding-  little  note,  indicated  which  note  shall 
he  taken  for  the  commencement, we  must  of  course,in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  subscribe  to  his  wishes. 

§5.  The  auxiliary  note  must  always  he  taken  according-  to  the  key  indicated  by  the  sig-natureof 
the   piece, or  according-  to  that  in  which  the  passag-e  occurs;  and  it  will  therefore  be  at  the    dis- 
tance of  a  semitone  or  a  whole  tone,  as  the  scale  of  the  key  may  determine. 

Capricious  alterations  on  mis  head,  must  be  indicated  by  the  Composer,  by  marks  of  transposition^ 
by  little  notes. Ex:     l'      "'■    \  u 

V_~JL~     i Jkv.jJ    I        .      Mr  .   ..H  A~ 


§6. Many  Composers  employ  the  simple  sign  of  the  imperfect  shake,  or  note  merely  shaken 
when  they  wish  to  indicate, that  the  shake  is  not  to  have  the  usual  termination. 


In    the  first  two   bars   no  conclusion   can  be   employed   in    any  case,  because  the  next  * 
note  is    quick  and    in    descending:    This  note  must  be    played    with    equal    celerity  as 
those    forming-  the  shake. 

3lD2 


173 

§7.  The  lower  concluding'  note  must  always     precede  .the    principal   note. 
It  Mould  he  a   great   error,  to  take  that  lower  note  immediately    after  the  auxiliary  note. 

bad  good 


Ex 


And  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  a  shake. 


§8.  The  rapidity  of  the  shake  is  not  limited,  supposing"  that  it  is  played  distinct  and  equal. 
Sometimes  it  must  hecome  gradually  slower,  and  slower,  till^as  it  were,  it  seems  altogether  to  die 
away-  fa 

For  Ex: 


as  played. 

sf  dim.-  '  rail-.  j&p  Adag-io. 

This  decrease  must  he  manag*ed  in  an  equal,  reg-ular,  and  well  digested  manner. 

CONTINUATION  of  the    11 ^  LESSON. 
Shakes   with  both  Hands,  and   Double    Shakes. 


§9.  When  shakes  are  to  he  played  in  hoth  hands  at  once, the  incipient  note   must  he    the 
same  in  each  hand;  the  shake  must  proceed  with  exactly  similar  rapidity  in  hoth  hands, and 
therefore  fall  note  to  note,  so  that  both  the  principal  notes   shall  he  struck  together,  as  well 
as  hoth  the  auxiliary  notes. 

A  wretched  effect  is  produced,  when  the  smallest  inequality  takes  place. 


[Y>^j~*t^s 


fa 


fa 


fa 


m 


:gH5: 


P^ 


4    £  + 


^=£: 


5=& 


-*H*- 


/yr\yw/-v 


# 


/vTX/\/^-^ 


fyr^rsjKT^ 


m 


i 


£ 


n. 


-*H*~ 


5 


-jj   rir 


*M*- 


^*i  r- 


as  played. 
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5 10.  "With  like  reg-ard  to  the  most  perfect  equality,  must  a  chain  of  shakes,  and  shakes  on  hold- 
ing* notes  be  executed.    Ex. 


ju2^__tw        /r~ 


#P 


We  see  here  that  the  number  of  notes  in  both  hands  are  exactly  equal;  a  single    note    too 
many  would  cause  discord  and  confusion. 

Sll.WTien  to  the  shake  and  in  the  same  hand,  long*  holding"  notes  are  added,  they  must  be  kept 
down  during*  the  shake,  according*  to  their  value.    Ex. 
/rv 


r    r 


-p — r- 


sB 


^m 


The  long*  note  must  always  be  struck  with,  the  principal  note  of  the  shake. 

§12.  Skips  with  shakes,  following*  each  other  quickly,  must  be  played  merely  as  shaken  notes, 
that  is,  without  a  formal  conclusion;  and  each  must  commence  with,  as  well  as  terminate    by 
the  principal  note.   Ex. 


flayed.    3h==r 
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And  similarly  with  double  notes.  Ex. 
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m 


£ 
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i 
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3    2    3    2 


I 
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r 


£== 


3  2   3« 


4    3   4   3 


P^EE£ 


?** 


f 


The  skip  must  be  effected  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  so  that  between  the  sliakes,no  inter_ 
ruption  may  he  perceptible. 
§13.  Double  shakes  for  one  hand  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  that  are  single.  Ex. 


m 


m 


m 


£=34-3-3- 


a=t 


i 


r»^>vJ->-^l.->-"> 
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£ 


& 


*=t=±==3 


^^ 


pee 


£- 


as  played. 

3434-3 
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34  3  4.3 
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323  4. 
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§  14.  Sometimes  the  shake  appears  in  connection  with  quavers  or  even  semiquavers  be- 
low it.    Ex. 


When  these  quavers  or  semiquavers  consist  of  the  same  key,  repeated  ag-ain   and  ag*ain, 
the  whole  must  be  played  as  follows. 


For  here  the  whole  is  only  a  facilitated  double  shake.  We  therefore  always  strike  the 
lower  note  together  with  the  principal  note  of  the  shake,  never  with  the  auxiliary  note; 
and  this  is  done  as  often  as  the  principal  notes  occur  in  the  shake,  without  limiting"  our  _ 
selves  to  the  prescribed  numbers   gdven  in  the  examples. 

5  IS.  The  same  thing-  takes  place,  when  double  notes  are  placed  below  the  shake.    Ex. 


^}}fff^hi  £^||p 


3C 
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§16.  When,  however,  such  notes  are  placed  over  the  shake,  they  must  always    be   struck 
together  with  the  Auxiliary  note.  Ex. 


In  the  left  hand/the  same  rules  must  he  observed 

§  17.  Sometime  a  melody  is  added  to  the  shake, 
either  above  or  below  it. 

The  notes  of  this  melody,  when  they  are  not  quick 
must  he  struck  together  with  the  auxiliary  notes  of  the  shake.  Ex. 


U  r  r 


When,  however, it  is  difficult  to  reach  these  notes  of  melody,  they  may  he  struck  aZone,and 
the  auxiliary  note  may  for  that  instant  be  omitted. 

§18.  In  this  case,  however,  the  notes  of  the  melody  must  always  be  followed  by  the  princi- 
pal note  of  the  shake.  Ex. 
Allegro. 


m.  j* 


Here,  we  se«v  that  every  intermediate  portion  of  the  shake  must  both  commence  and  con 
elude  with  the  principal  note.  bad 

The  contrary  arrangement  would       9    *»**■ 


^#fefc|^ 


he  very  bad.  Ex: 

§19.  When  after  a  shake  there  follows  its  principal  note,  connected  to  it  by  a  tie  and  of 
short  duration,  and  that  the  subsequent  notes  proceed  in  descending';  the  tied  note  must 
be  played  in  strict  time,  with  particular  emphasis,  and  without  the  usual  conclusion 

to  the  shake.         /r^~^^o^^-  ^.. 


2  3   2  3  ' 


1«1* 


1+21 


te^^g 


MD1 


AVTicn,  however,  after  the  tied  note  the  following-   notes  ascend,  the  lower  concluding- 
note  of  the  shake  must    precede  them.   Ex. 


177 


§  20.  Shakes  placed  in  the  middle  between  double  notes  sometimes  occur 
In.these  cases  the  double  notes  are  struck 
together  with  the  principal  note  of  the  shake. 
as  played.  f 


3  :      J  J-     - 

1 


The  same,  somewhat  more  easy. 

4.1    p— — B      3 


The  facilitated  passag*e  produces  as  g-ood  an  effect  in  a    quick  time   as  the  more  diffi- 
cult one;  only  observing"  that  the  double  notes  must  everywhere  be  struck  loud  andlield  down. 
§21.  The  following*  passage  requires  a  peculiar  mode  of  execution. 


ff.  rrrrrrr,& 


as 
played 


j—l#-     U  \z0-\ — » 


///  || 


§22.  The  Pupil  should  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  the  practice  of  the  shake. 
His  hands  must  be  exercised  both  tog-ether  and  separately  on  the  shake,    on    all    the 
keys,  black  and  white,  with  all  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  alternately  with  all  the  fing-ers; 
for  which  purpose  the  following*   exercise  will  be  found  useful. 


Subsequentlytoo,the  double 
shake. in  the  same  way. 

The  position  of  the  Fing-ers  in  all  shakes,  must  be  the  usual  one;  reg*ularly    bent,, 
and  no  fing-er  must  be  lifted  up  hig-her  than  another. 

.97.9? 
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Andante. 


Practical  Exercises   ojv  the   Shake.  Mi. 
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Ex.  74. 
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Mi.  The  finger  Mliieh  stands  over  a  shake-note  applies  always  to  the  prineipal  note  of  the  shake. 
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Ex. 

75. 


-f*M  r  m 


h- 


:i^  J  r  ^ 


m 


4        3 


3b=5: 


.y^. 

M   **   r' 

l  *1       1111 


P     P 


-j^H 


4  3.  2  1   + 


loco 

*  1 


rr  fiTfim1^ 


.iffi'ffii'ffiTnifF  m  ,T^i„,a 


^  fc  ^  +  8        •  ■    V     2  i  It  k. 


1  3     1 


r'liyicirr^ 


PiU 


r 


iitmSiim 
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loO  Andantino. 


"  7 tP-^3 


mmi 


i2 


fej  'i  >p  a 


2 
it- 


1  +21 


K 


dvm. 


mm 


0    * r 


£?£ 


^S 


#* 


PS 


ffg 


r  'lt  r 


#  #   i#  #  #  i  ijg 


E=C 


B=C 


£'*5ii-  1 


./?• 


j*-      #fei  „      3  +  ,     +  2  * 


/V\^  /\S*J\S\J 


3± 


~v  +,  T   "^j*  +  1  +  2    /r~v  ^~ 


-*wflte«fi«g«glfff  :    'frfcit3      fc^  ■     U 


r  riT  ■  'a'LLa-njiij^ 


J?» 


l*     *1     "r* — * 


1  t .    1  *  6 


^f^ 


-W— 


9i 


pm 


? 


1     r  :- 
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1°}  2J     +-      I    t    *  1/  21      +  ,  1 


j  *f'ffrir>p^g 


2  1a.,  1  2  1 


3     1 


t    r     r  ^  b  i 

rJ —  iUO       P^ 


l+i 


1 1  j  ,ii-f  -it  j  -a 


^. 


i  * 


+  ^  j  f  £ -. 
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An  ilu  n  I 


ex.  19.  \$A^    1     Up 

,    -P~        «,.  ft    vj 


d>  ^ijJ  i    j  iUU 


^|TT^fJlffffff.| 


^^^-rJrT4-,L^+:^^^-J 


\B.  Sec  the  rules  in    §  19. 


^=p 


*f 
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Spa 


V3.  Sec  the  rules  in   §  1 
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ON  SiyLE  &  EXPRESSION,  and  the    CHARACTERS     used   to    indicate   them: 

Prefatory    Remarks. 

§1.  Each  key,  considered  individually,  may  be  struck  more  or  less  loud  or  soft. 

§2.  Similarly,  each  individual  key  may  he  struck  quite  short,  or  held  down  for  a  period 
more  or  less  long: 

§8.  The  established  degree  of  movement  may  for  a  short  space,  and  in  particular  pas- 
sages, be  chang-ed  for  one  that  is   slower,  or  quicker. 

§4,.  From  the  combined  observance  of  these  three  principal  rules,  consists  what  is  termed 
style,  and  refined  playing"  in  musical  performance. 

On  the  Forte    and    Piano. 


§5.  If  we  were  to  play  a  musical  composition  quite  throug-h  with  that  kind  of  mo- 
notony, with  which  boys  repeat  the  multiplication  table,  it  would  produce  no  effect,  even 
thoug-h  in  itself  the  piece  were  ever  so  charming". 

§6.  But  the  mere  alternations  of  loud  and  soft  will  not  of  themselves  he  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  expressive  execution,  since  each  admits  of  many  gradations  and  degrees, 
according*  as  we  strike  the  keys •  indeed  by  g-radually  aug*menting*  the  power  of  each,  we 
are  enabled  to  obtain  from  each  key,  a  series  of  sounds  increasing  from  the  softest  and 
almost  inaudible  whisper,  to  the  utmost  strength  of  tone  of  which  the  Piano -forte  is 
capable. 

§7.  To  express  all  these  degrees  of  Loud  and  Soft, the  following"  Italian  terms  have 
been  introduced;  the  exact  sig«nifi cation  of  which  the  Pupil  must  learn  both  to  estimate 
and  carefully  observe  in  practice. 

for.  (forte)   loud. 

ffo.  (fortissimo)   very  loud. 

mf.   (mezzo  forte)  moderately  loud. 

jd.    (piano)   soft. 

/^p.  (pianissimo)    very  soft. 

■pf.  (poco  forte)  rather  loud. 

sf,  fz,    sfz,   (sforzate);  struck  smartly    and  emphatically,  this  term  is  g-eneralhy  applied 

to  sing-le  notes  only. 

fp,  (forte  e    piano)    one  note  loud,  all  the  others  soft. 

ores.-   (crescendo)    with  decreasing*  power,  swelling*,   growing*    greater, 

dim:  or  dimin:   (diminuendo)    with  decreasing*  power. 

decres:  (decrescendo)     gradually  diminishing*^  growing*  less. 

dol:   (dolce)     soft. 

dolciss,   (dolcissimo)   very  soft. 

delicatamente ,    with  delicacy. 

energ-ico,    with  power  and  enery. 

marcate,    each  individual  note  with  peculiar  emphasis    or  weig*ht. 

§8.  Each  of  these  sig*ns  is  placed,  (generally  abbreviated),  between  the  two  staves;  and 
according-  to  the  Rule,  applies  to  both  hands  at  the  same  time. 

Its  application  beg*ins  from  the  note  under  which  it  stands,  and  lasts  till  some  other 
mark  appears.  Ex: 


,S?.9t? 


mm^m-m 


4>    o 
+   0J1    + 


i       m  3     I     ■ 


Here  the  first  bar  is  to  be  played  loud,  the  second  soft.  The  3^  bar  and  the  minim    in 
the  4*.h  bar,  very  loud.   From  the  quaver  in  this  latter  bar,  every  note  is  to  be  played  soft, 
till  in  the  7*.h  bar,  where  the  first  four  quavers  must  encrease  in  loudness,  and  tbe  E  and 
Gr  in  the  two  hands  must  be  played  loud;  from  thence  to  the  double  bar   all    is     piano. 
The  9*P  bar  beg-ins  piano;  a  gradual  increase  of  tone  must  then  take  place,  and  this  increase 
must  continue  throug-h  2  bars,  and  till  the  commencement  of  the  ll*.*1  bar,  where  the  real  forte 
appears;  then  we  must  beg*in  to  diminish  the  tone  gradually  till  the  commencement  of  the 
13^ bar, where  the  piano  ag*ain  gives  place  to  a  crescendo,  lasting*  throug"h  two  bars;  subse  - 
quent  to  this,the  sf  in  the  last  bar  but  one, indicates  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  1st  and    sA. 
crotchets  of  the  bar;  after  >vhich  follows  the  last  bar,  which  is  to  be  played  with  energy  to 
the  end  of  the  piece. 

§9.  To  indicate  a  marked  degree  of  emphasis  on  single  notes,Composers  also  employ  the  char, 
acter  r=-   or  A  which  may  be  placed  either  over  or  under  the  note. 

''J^tf,  Trrt  r~r*^  i  r^r^-1 — *Jt" -  ' +  2 '   2 '  *  '      3 


m 


SpS 


i 


* 


m   m 


4 


1 

JL 


3     2 


mw 


£ 


it=e 


i 


m 


£i 


v^  ]^r 


%J~zr. 


4        * 


Since  the  entire  passage  is  to  be  played  piano,  the  notes  marked  with  >  or  A  must 
reeieve  a  slight  degree  of  emphasis,  approaching*  nearly  to  wf,  but  not  by  any  means 
to  sf.  If  the  passag-e  were  to  be  played  loud  the  emphasis  would  naturally  be  much 
louder. 

§lo.  The  crescendo  is  also  expressed  by  the  gradually  opening*  ang-le  <=m^,as  is  the 
Diminuendo , by  the  closing*  ang-le  Z——~ **■   Ex: 


m^^mMlmy^n  i  >  J# 


4        3 


Sfifegjafc 
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I' II.  As  the  gentlest  Piarinissijno  must  still  be  distinct  and  intellig-iblc;  so  on  the  other 
hand  the  Fortissimo  itself  must  never  deg-enerate  into  a  mere  violent  blow,  by -which  the 
note  or  even  the  instrument  will  be  put  out  of  tune  and  spoiled.  A  g-ood  player  never  strikes 
with  so  much  force  as  to  injure  the  Piano. 

The  Forte  must  be  produced  by  a  strong-er  degree  of  pressure,  never  by  a  blow,  and  it 
therefore  never  disturbs  the  tranquil  position  of  the  hands  and  arms. 

Ojv  the    Legato    and    Staccato. 


$12.  ^Vhen  we  hold  down  a  key  that  we  have  just  struck,  it  continues  to  sound  while  the  vi- 
bration of  the  string*  lasts,  and  that  throug-h  a  certain  time,  unless  we  raise  the7  finger 
from   the  key. 

5 13.  If  we  strike  a  key  and  then  instantly  quit  it,  the  tone  is  but  short,  and  it  is  directly 
damped  or  extinguished. 

§14.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Pupils  attention  should  early  be  directed  to  the  differ- 
ence between  a  prolonged,  a  connected,  and  a  detached  touch;  and  he  must  perpetually 
be  reminded  as  to  the  exact  difference   between   these   three  kinds. 

§15.  The  prolong-ed   touch  consists  in  this,  that  one  or  more  keys  are  held  on,whiie  other 
notes  are  played  to  them.  This  species  of  touch  is  indicated  in  the   following-  manner. 
, r  i  T  i        or  also. 


2 


i 


I 


i 


i 


i 


m 


^ 


§16.  The    connected  touch  is  that,  where  we  hold  down   a  key  till  the  very   instant    in 
which   the  following"  one  is    struck. 


This  kind  of  touch  is  exactly  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  word  Legato    (tied);  and  it 

is  also  customary  to  employ    the  curve  lines  ^— -■■  or  v. -, which  are  drawn  either  over     or 

under  the  notes  to  be  thus    played,  to  indicate  this  Leg-ato:  such  marks  are  called  Slurs. 

§17.  In  the  detached  species  of  touch,  each  key  is  quitted  by  the  fing-er  before  the  fol- 
lowing- one  is  struck;  and  this  is  indicated  either  by  rests  placed  between  the  notes,  or 
by  dashes  mi ,  or  dots  ...., which  latter  may  either  be  placed  under  or  over  the  notes.  Ex: 


i 


i 


>»-cr 


I 


=S 


psp 


£ 


m 


•j 


§18.  This  separation  or  detaching-  of  the  notes  is  indicated  by  the  term  staccato-At  is  ef- 
fected by  a  g-entle  withdrawing- of  the  fing-ers,  and  also  by  lifting-  up  the  hand  somewhat 
hig-her  than  usual. 

§  19.  Sometimes  the  slur  appears  in  combination  with  the  dots  or  dashes  over  the  notes; 
and  it  then  indicates  what  may  be  termed  the  lingering  staccato  touch,  which  is  as 
it  were, a  medium  between  the  legato  and  staccato. 


Here  the  fing-ers  must  rest  on  the  keys  for  one  half  the  duration  of  the  notes,  and  the 
hand  must  remain  as  tranquil  as  in  the  legato;  so  that  the  notes  are  shortened  onlv  by  a 
g-cntle  withdrawing-  of  the  tips  of  the  fing-ers 
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§20.  As  slurs  often  occur    between  two  notes  .only,  they  must  not  be    confounded  with  the 
characters  called  Ties,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following*  examples. 

Ties.  _  r~"^  i«  i    II  Slurs^  i*\  f  l    I  "1 


-p 


-^h 


In  N"?  1.  the  tied  quaver  must  not  be  struck  ag-ain,  but  only  be  held  down  according"  to  its 
value;  because  both  quavers  belong*  to  one  and  the  same  key. 

But  in  N?2.  all  the  quavers  must  be  struck,beeause  they  indicate  different  keys,  and  the 
Slurs  only  denote  that  the  one  quaver  must  be  connected  to  the  other  in  the  leg-ato  manner. 

$ 21.  In  like  manner  the  dots  over  or  under  the  notes  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
which  stand  by  the  side  of  the  notes:  because,  as  is  well  known,  the  latter  only  protract  the 
duration  of  a  note,  while  the  former  indicate  the  detaching*   or  separating*  of  them. 

§22.  TVTien  short  slurs  are  given  to   groups  of  2    or  3    notes,  the  2?    or   °d 
this  case    played  detached. 

<M .  *_i  a  i  s.'i 


W^-V  g  "  Lfg 


§23.  This  separation  of  the  notes  must  be  still  more  marked,  when   a  dot  stands  over  the 
24  or  3(!   note.   Ex: 

-pi- 


S 


^^ 


3s 


§  24.  When,  however,  slurs  are  drawn  over  several  notes,  although  the  slurs  are  not  con- 
tinuous, but  are  broken  into  several  lines,  they  are  considered  as  forming*  but  one,  and  no 
perceptible  separation  must  take  place.    Ex: 

4— — .,„ 


Here  the  last  note  of  each  bar  must  not  be  played  short  or  detached:  but    it  must, on  the, 
contrary,  be  connected  with  the  following*  one. 
Should  the  Composer  desire  to  make  it  detached,  he  must  place  a  dot  or  dash  over  it. 
§25.  The  T'e  and  Slur  are  often  met  with  in  combination.    Ex: 


+"  2 


fal£=fekfc£ 


3     1 


t=f^lj» 


Here  the  whole  must  be  played  Leg-ato,  and  likewise  every  tie  must  be  held   according* 
to  its  value. 
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§2G.   In    passag-es  in    many  parts,  oftentimes  the  same  hand  must  at  the  same  time  conneqt 
some, and  detach    ether  notes.   Ex: 

(gsiiliiSfiiJttiitf^i 


*t 


5: 


§27.  Cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which  some    notes  are  held  down,  while  others  are  only 
closely   connected  tog-ether, "^-^^ifz    JT      ^-^ 


*cc 


^ 


S 


"m 


i 


Here,  all  the  notes  in  the    right  hand  are  held  down,  as  far  as  the   bar- line,  except  those 
marked    #,  which  are  only  to  he  slurred  according"  to  their  value  as  quavers. 

In  playing  such  passages,  the  pupil  must  carefully  observe  the  import  of  the  notes 
and  characters  indicated;  as  holding  down  many  of  them  beyond  their  proper  time,  would 
produce  false  sounds   and  detestable   harmony. 

§28.  When  dots  stand:  over  notes  of  long  duration,  these  notes  must  be  held  exactly 
one  -  half  of  their  usual  value.    Ex: 


m 


^ 


i 


m 


-&- 


^pp» 


§29.  Rests  are  often  placed  between  staccato -notes  with  a  slur  over  them.   Ex.- 


^ 


£^m 


p 


-f — - 


In  these  cases  the  keys  must  be  struck  with  more  than  usual  emphasis,  and  the  notes  must 
be  held  on  for  almost   more  than  their  usual  value. 

To  express  this  peculiar  lingering  manner  of  ■  holding  down  a  note,  many  Composers 
write   --    over  the  note.    Ex.- 


A  note  of  this  kind  is  to  be  kept  down    almost   beyond  its  full  duration. 
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§  tfo.rWhen  nothing-  is  placed  oyer  the  notes,  and  they  are  not  separated  by  rests/they  are, 
in  compliance  with  a  general  rule,  always  to  be  played  in  a  smoothly  eonnectedman- 
ner;  for  the  Legato  style  is  the  rule,  and  the  Staccato  the  exception.  If,  however, 
in  a  passag-e  consisting-  of  notes  all  equal  in  length,  several  of  the  first  are  marked  with 
dots  ....,the  Staccato  lasts  till  the  passag-e  is  chang-ed,  or  till  some  other  charac- 
ter   appears.    Ex: 

12+1   2 


jo  eras  dim.  crea  f  -->>  jD 


Here,  the  first  two  bars  must  be  played  Staccato  throughout;  the  two  following*  Le- 
g'ato;  the  next  bar  staccato  all  through,  and  so  on. 

Usually,  however,  the  dots  are  placed  over  all  the  notes,  or  the  words  sempre  staccato 
(always  detached),  are  added  to  the  passag*e. 

Terms    relating-  to  the  Legato   and  Staccato  modes  of  Touch. 
Legato.    Gliding*  one  into    another;  smoothly  connected. 

IiEGATISSIMO      ) 

t»j  j  >-    Very  connected;    nearly   approaching*  to  the    prolonged    touch. 

Tenuto.  (ten-.)     Held  on,  is  sometimes  placed  over  sing*le  notes,  which  in  that  case,, must 

be  struck  with  emphasis,  and  then  be  firmly  held  down. 
Staccato.  Detached,  separated. 

Marcato.  I  With  peculiar  emphasis;  g*enerally  united  with  staccato,  thoug*h  also 
Ben  Marcato.J    applicable    to  the  JLeg*ato. 

Leggiekmente .    j  free,    light,  agile;  is  most  properly   employed  in  quick  movements 
Leggiero.  >-andin  the  somewhat  staccato   style   or  touch;  though  it  may  also  be 

Con  Leggierezza.J    applied  to  the  Leg-ato    as  well  as  to  the  Staccato.* 
Martellato.  Hammered.  The  highest  deg*ree  of  Staccato;  this  term  is  employed  but  sel- 

dom, and  but  by  a  few  authors;  although  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  intro  _ 
•  duced  into  general  use. 

Remark.  As  the  sort  of  detached  touch,  indicated  by  .<7T>.,  is  not  expressed  by  any  Italian 
term  in  general  use,  we  shall  propose  the  word  Sciox/ro  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  the  double 
and  equally  applicable  meanings  of  untied  or  loosened,  and  of free,  light,  and  supple,  (in  french 
delie' and  agile),  and  therefore  express  this  style  with  perfect  correctness. 

Ojs\Retardwg  and  Accelerating    the  degree  of   Moi'EMEJs'T  or  Time 

§31.  Many  passages  will  not  produce  their  intended  effect,unless  they  are  played  with  a  cer  _ 
tain  gradual  slackening*,  holding  back,or  retarding  of  the  Time:  just  as  others  require  that 
the  degree  of  movement  shall  be  gradually  accelerated, quickened,or  hurried  onwards. 

§32..  As  this  already  belongs  to  refined  execution,  to  which  the  third  part  of  this  method 
is  particularly  dedicated,  we  shall  here  only  explain  what  is  most  essential,  and  that  only  as 
far  as  the  Pupil  can  at  present    be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending*  it. 

Here  follows  the  list  of  the  usual  Italian  terms  applicable  to  this  subject. 
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Ritardakdo  .     Always   retarding"  or  slackening' in  the  degree  of  movement, so  that    each 
division  of  the  bar  g*ets  something*  slower  than  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.    Ex:  4       3 
Allegro.          V-He      4      *          j.    i _*     4_  3            +  J_*    * 3          +/-L  f    ^    ^ 


This  retarding*  of  the  time  must  proceed  by  equal  degrees,  so  that  the  last  bar  hut  one 
must  be  played  with  evident  slowness  (almost  Andante), iSW.  in  the  last  bar  the  real  pause 
or    Fermata    follows. 

L  Becoming"  slower  and  slower.    Much  the  same  as  Ritardando. 
Slentando     J 

Morendo.     Dying"  away.  Not  only  becoming-  gradually  slower,  but  also    gradually  soft 

er    and  fainter. 

CaLANDO.    more  and  more   composed,  1     Refer  ehiefly  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  po>ver  or  tone;but 

Smorzakdo .  gradually  becoming*  extinct.]  also  imply  a  holding- back  in  the  time  or  movement. 

Accelerando,    always  hurrying*  forwards 


Stringendo.      hastening*  more  and  more 


,  consequently  getting-  quicker  and  quicker. 


Allegro 


'  >-  moving*  with  spirit,  life,    and  vivacity, 


Animato,   con  Anima/ 
Vivo,  Vivace. 

§8.3.  As  soon  as  the  Pupil  has  become  familiar  with  these  subjects,  he  must  strictly  at_ 
tend  to  and  reduce  to  practice  all  the  characters  and  words  relating*  to  execution, in  what  _ 
ever  future  pieces  he  may  study;  and  he  will  find  that  going*  once  more  throug-h  the  little 
exercises  which  he  has  already  learned, will  be  extremely  useful  in  this  respect. 
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CLv  the    24    Key's  or   Scales. 


Si. 


If",  beginning"    from   C,  the   white  keys   are   struck  in  the   following*  order. 


i 


^ 


mm 


The  series  of  notes  which  result  forms  so  ag*reeable  a  whole, that  the  ear  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.  This     series     of  white  notes  would  sound  comparatively  imperfect, 

if  we  were  to  commence  from  any  other  key  than  C,-  and  if  we  add  to  it  some  fbreig*n  and 
unconnected  notes,  as  C#,  Gff,  ~Bb,  it  would  sound  still  more  strangle  and  discordant. 

§2.  Consequently  the  white  keys  alone,  form  a  key  or  mode  in  which, without  the  help  of 
the  black  keys, we  may  write  entire  musical  pieces,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  first 
practical  exercises  in  this  work. 

§3.  All  the  7  notes  belonging*  to  this  key,  are  repeated  in  each  octave,-  and  they  form  when 
struck  one  after  another,  either  in  ascending*  or  descending*,  what  is  termed  a  Scale;  and 
since  this  scale  sounds  most  perfect  when  we  beg*in  from  C,  this  note  is  considered  as  the 
root  or  Icey-note,  and  the  key  is  for  this  reason  said  to   be  that  of  C. 

§4.  The  notes  belonging*  to  this  scale  and  key,  are  called  degrees,  and  therefore  C,  is  the 
first  deg*ree,  D  the  second,  E  the  3d,F  the  4f.h,G  the  A**1,  A  the  6*h,and  B  the  7th;and  in  like 
manner  throug*h  every  octave. 

§5.  These  degrees  are  not  all  equally  wide  apart; for  from  C  to  D,  the  distance  amounts 
to  a  ivhole  tone,  (because  the  black  key  C#  lies  between  them);  fromD  to  E  is  a  whole  tone, 
also;  but  from  E  to  F,  (that  is  from  the  3d  to  the  4th  degree),  the  distance  only  amounts  to 
a  halftone  or  Semitone,  because  no  black  key  is  comprised  between  these  two  notes. 

Fto  G,  Gto  A,  Ato  B  are  ag*ain  whole  tones;  while  from  B,  the  71*1  degree,  to  the  adjacent 
C, there  ag*ain  occurs  only  a  semitone,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following*  example. 


th 


rth 


,«K 


|st  ^d  3d  411.1  5lfl  6^'  71/1  8UI 

§6.  Consequently  the  scale  of  an  octave  consists  of  5  whole  tones  and  2  semitones ,  and 
this  is  called  the  Diatonic  Scale. 

§  7.  "We  may  nevertheless  construct  such  a  diatonic  scale  on  any  white  or  black  key  with- 
out exception,  if  beginning*  from  it, we  take  one  after  another  the  other  7  notes  in  the 
same  relative   situations,  as  we  did  when  commencing*' from  C. 

That  is  to  say,  when  we  look  for,  and  place  in  succession , the  3  first  dcg*rees  as  whole  tones,  the 
3?  to  the  4*  as  a  semit one,  the  3  following*  deg*rees  as  whole  tones, ahd,lastly,  the  7* to  the  8^  ag*ain 
a       semitone. 

When  for  Example,  Eb  is  taken  for  the  root  or  key-note,  the  scale  will  be  as  follows. 
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§8.  As  there  are  but  twelve     notes  in  music,  there  are  naturally  hut  12  keys,  and  the   like 
number  of  Diatonic  Scales.  And  as  the  7  notes  of  which  musical  notation  essentially  consists, 
can  only  be  placed  in  the  same  order  one  after  another,  as  in  C;the  marks  of  transposition,  as 
the  #'sor  bimerely  serve  to  produce  the  requisite  distances  between  the  degrees  in  each  key. 

Here  follow  all  the  12  keys  with  their  diatonic  scales;  these  are  called  Major  keys,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Minor  keys,  which  will  presently  follow. 


(D   c 


major. 


(2)   C#  major. 


§=^^ 


M 


(3)  I)  major. 


S 


*e 


PI 


fpfS* 


SB 


(4)  Et»  major. 


3 


(&\  E  major. 


(g)  F  major. 


53 


YJTTTUH^=m 


#qe 


^^ 


^F*. 


*—+ 


-*—* 


(7)  F#  major. 


(6)  G  major. 


(9)  Ah    major. 


^7;   fit  major.  ^  o  j  lx  major.  ^  Ap    major.  , 

^^tJiJJir'r'r'rijj  r  r  r  rlri,4yrr^rrrri 


(10)   A  major. 


P 


^ 


i 


-m 


(U)  Bt 


major. 


± 


m 


1,0_(12)  B  major. 


jy^rf 


btl 


g^i 


# 


p 


* 


I 


pp 


It  must  be  remembered  that  C#  major  and  F#  major  may  be  written  with  flat  signature s, 
in  which  case  they  are  respectively  named  Dp  major  and  Gh  major. 

(2)    DP  major. 


$ 


2 


* 


(7)   GP  major. 


tnHr 


1 


* 


^ 


^£ 


F2=&= 


* 


PP 


« 


3E 


§9.  When  a  musical  piece  is  written  in  any  one  of  these  \2  keys,the  requisite  #sor  psare 
not  always  inserted  before  the  notes  which  they  concern,  but  they  are  placed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  piece,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  the  beginning*  of  every  stave,  im- 
mediately after  the  clef. 

§10.   From  the  number  of  the  #  or  b  thus  mdicated,the  player  directly  knows  in  what  keythe 
whole  piece  is  to  be  played,-  for  the  Signature  applies  throughout  all  octaves  to   those   notes 
which  require  to  be  elevated  or  depressed,in  order  to  satisfy  all  the  rules  here  laid  down. 

§11.  The  prescribed  #  orp  always  stand  on  the  same  lines  or  spaces  as  the  notes  to  which 
they  belong-,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  follows. 


Signatures  of  all  the    Major   Keys. 

C  major.  G  maj:  has  1#.  D  maj:  2#s. 


# 


iz 


m 


A  maj:  3  #s. 

11  f"1  II 


has  nothing. 


#  applies  to   F. 


#    to  F  and  C. 


m 


3E 


ms 


wm 


#   to   F,C,G. 


1 
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E    maj  :   4  #  s 


tf  toF,C,G,D. 


m 


B  maj .-    b  #  s 


8  to  F,C,G,D,A. 


ff^¥f 


§&* 


^3 


F#  maj:  6#'s 


i&9 


Jf   to  F,C,G,D,A,E. 


m*^k 


Gb  maj:  6  b  s 


C#  maj:    7#s 


Db 


gS 


maj: 


sb* 


b  to  B,E,A,D,G,C. 


#  to  F,C,G,B;  A,E,B. 


b  to  B,E,A,D,G. 


Ab  maj:  4  bs 


Eb  maj:  3  bs 


m 


BE 


S 


fcfe 


B  b  maj :  2  b  s 


• 


Fmaj:  lb. 


b  to  B,E,A,D. 


b  to  B,E,A. 


b  to  B,E. 


b  to  B. 


§12.  These  signatures  the  Pupil  must  impress  upon  his  memory,  and  attend  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  piece,  that  he  may  always  apply  them  to  the  proper  notes,  and  that  he 
may  never  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  key. 

§13.  As  in  the  course  of  a  piece  marks  of  transposition  often  occur  before    other  notes, 

which  marks  in  this  case  are  called  accidental,  because  they  do  not  belong-  to  the   orig-inal 

key;  those  which  form  the  sig-nature  obtain  by  way  of  distinction  the  name  of  essential,    and 

their  influence  can  only  be  destroyed  before  individual  notes  in  the  course  of  each  bar,  by 

means  of  the  h . 

0*r  the  Minor    Keys. 


§14.  The  12  keys  before  described  are  called  major,  or  greater,  because  each  note  has  also 
a  diatonic  scale  which  is  called  minor  or   less. 

§15.  Entire  compositions  are  also  written  in  these  minor  keys,  and  they  differ  from  the 
major  keys  as  follows: 

§16.  Thethiy-d  degree  in  the  scale  is  taken  a  semitone  lower  in  the  minor  scale,  and  it  is 
therefore  depressed  by  a  b  or  a  Ij . 

By  this  means  from  the  2<t  to  the  3d  degree  is  only  a  semitone,  and  from  the  3<J  to  the  4^ 
is  a  whole  tone.    Ex: 
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1,94 

§  17.  The  feeble  and  even  pathetic  character  which  the  8^  degree,  thus  diminish.edjgrres  to 
the  whole  piece,  serves  to  disting-uish  compositions  in  minor  keys, from  those  more  lively 
and  more  brilliant  ones  which  are  "written  in  major  keys. 

§18.  The  other  degrees,  as  we  see  above,  remain  unaltered  in  the  ascending-  minor  scale. 

But  in  descending;  these  minor  scales  experience  an  important  alteration.  For  if  we  play 
the  preceding*  scale  in  C  minor  backwards,  as  it  stands  there,it  will  sound  hard,disag"reeable, 
and  unsatisfactory,and  it  will  not  possess  the  properties, that  are  so  striking- in  those  scales 
which  are  called  diatonic. 

5 19.  The  experience  of  the  ear,  on  ^vhich  in  truth  all  music  depends,  has  taug-ht  us,  that  in 
descending;\)oth.  the  7\h  and  6\h  deg-rees  must  be  depressed  a  semitone,  if  these  minor  scales 
are  to  form  a  satisfactory  key. 

The  complete  scale  in  C  minor  is  therefore  as  follows. 


$ 


W3^ 


r  r i r r^ 


3     * 


•      b> 


^W 


2       3      4       5 


and  in  descending*  the  semitones  occur  between  the  6^  and  5*  and  between  the  s4  and  2(.1 
deg-rees. 

§20.  The  signature  in  these  minor  scales   is    determined  by  the  number  of  #s  or  ^,which 
are  necessary  to  form  the  descending-  scale;  and  these  marks  of  transposition  which  are  ne- 
cessary in  ascending-,  are  on  the  contrary  always  added  in  the  course  of  the  piece  to    each 
note  when  requisite,  merely  as  accidentals. 

§21.  Here  follow  the  Scales  in  all  the  12  minor  keys  with  the  necessary  signatures. 


1 

C  minor. 

2 

C#  minor. 

3 

D  minor. 

4 

D#  minor. 


Ebmi 


minor. 


5 

E  minor. 


Q\,      +        2     |    |        |      .   J_*       * 


+     2 


W 


*r^ 


+     1       2        I         +,      a     1 


+    2'   l     + 


prrirvy-'jjjjj 


V^jjJJ  *fTriPrv^Jj  jj  i, 


The  same  key  written  by  flats. 


^tejjfjpiiin^jjjji 


has  3i>'s,ihe  same  as  Eb  major. 


has  4 #^,like  E  major. 


has  It,  like  F  major. 


has  6  #  s,  like   F#  major. 


has  6l>s,like  Gb  major 


/}  #       +      .       f     "l        I *        4  ■     +      2       -- 


has  1#,  like  G  major, 
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6 

F   minor. 


7 

F#  minor. 


m 


,    + 


#^rr 


3  3 


+    3 


^f  frf     f   ,~j 


PP 


-     has  4b's]il\e  At  major. 


u       1     2    + 

gum 


3     „  + 


f4f=f 


+     2 


41  has  3#slike  A  major. 


8 

G  minor. 


■  ■^m 


+  * 


4         4 


¥ 


frdk 


f=k 


W=a- 


±     2 


m 


9 

G#  minor. 


*& 


2        2 


p& 


PP 


** 


**£5 


£ 


& 


has  2b'slike  Bb  major. 


has  S#'s  like  B  major. 


The  same  key  written  by  means  of  b. 


"o,  .^.■r'frf'ftrn^fffrpr 


has  7  bs;  consequently  one  for 
every  note,  like  B  major,  if 
we  were  to  write  it  as  Cb  ma- 
jor by  means  of  flats. 


10 

A  minor. 


Bb 


minor,    jjjf,"^    mf  f-f  [    I       I      '    [   j       I      [     f  f-f-flHI 


12 

B   minor. 


t,    tl^r'fTfif^ 


W 


P 


has  nothing  for  its  signature, 
like  C  major. 


has   5t>*,like  Db  major. 


has  2#s,like  D  major. 


§22.  The  Pupil  will  have  remarked  that  2  keys,  one  major  and  one  minor,  hare  the  self  same 
signature. 

Thus, for  example,  C  major  and  A  minor  have  nothing*;  B  I?  major  and  G  minor  have  2b's;  A 
major  and  F#  minor  have  each  3#sand  so  on. 

§23.  This  identity  of  signatures  between  two  such  keys  forms  a  sort  of  harmonic  affinity 
or  relation,  so  that  one  may  easily  pass  or  modulate  as  it  is  termed  from  one  to  the  other. 

§24.  Among*  the  many  different  chords  which  are  possible  in  music,  there  is  one  which  in- 
dicates each  key  to  the  ear  as  positively,  as  the  diatonic  scale  itself:  It  consists  of  the  1st 
34  b  .  and  8th  degrees  of  these  scales,  and  it  is  called  the  "perfect  common  chord,  or  harmo- 
nic triad,  to  distinguish  it  from  many  other  less  harmonious  chords. 


§2S.  These  chords  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  according* 
as  the  8^  degree  is  taken  major  or  minor,  that  is  greater  or 
less.  Ex: 


i 


«= 


=^ 


C  major.         C  minor. 


St 


ICu 


:cc 
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§26.  Here  follow  the  24  keys,  expressed  by  these  chords,  and  arrang-ed  according*  to  their 
,  /Unities;  and  the  Pupil  must  not  only  learn  by  heart  these  new  Modulation-scales  am]  \i\u\ 
them  through  daily,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  say  how  many  #sor  ^each  key  has,  and  to 
^hat  key,  having*  the  same  signature, it  is  related. 


A 


have  nothing'. 


have    1  b. 


2ts 


# 


C    major.  A  minor. 


D   min. 


Bb 


G  min. 


m 


i 


^ 


Sbs 


4  b's 


m 


A* 


5  b's,  or  7#'s 


I 


as 


Eb 


AP    maj. 


F    min. 


H=5 


S 


Db 
or 


Bb 


^ 


M 


m 


^ 


6bs    or    6  #4 


i£ 


5#s0r         7  b's 


ft 


25 


feV-^ 


S3 


4#; 


^ 


^ 


Eb     I. 

or    mm . 
J21 


si 


B    maj , 


G*       I; 
or    min. 
Ab 


E    maj. 


C#  min. 


S 


ffft^ 


« 


srs 


2#s 


=1  = 


1# 


A 


A   maj. 


F#  min.  D  maj. 


w^ 


zWz 


1 


B  min.  G  maj.  E   min.  C    inb 


§27.  In  order  to  know  in  what  mode  a  composition  is  written,  for  example,  as  to  whether  in  D 
major  or  its  relative  minor  key,  the  Pupil  will  generally  find  in  the  first  bars  all  that  is  ne  - 
cessary  to  make  the  difference  intelligible  to  the  ear.  But  in  unusual  and  doubtful  cases,  the 
beg-inner  may  discover  the  truth  from  the  last  and  concluding-  note  of  the  whole  piece,  for 
every  composition  must  end  in  the  prescribed  key.  Ex: 
Allesrro.  3  i    2  +  * 


fu<).]rm\)  WtgpT^ 


~&m 


I 


J*m 


fiE 


r    - 


-p— -- 


q?06 


i     i    «    +         1  1  + 


^■f,;clLfir  W 


m 


BE 


II. 


4-   2      3      1 


BE 


+  2 

+       f r m -  +a        i  ■—    i     i  g        i 

1   ^''^r  J^g 


-P — - 


■  f'dULr 


t 


E 


^ 


E^ 


Here  the  Pupil  will  soon  percieve  which  of  the  2  compositions  is  written  in  Et>  major, and 
which  in  C  minor. 

§28.  Sometimes  the  key  changes  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  in  this  case  the  altered  sig- 
nature lasts  till  the  original  one  re-appears. 

§29.  A  piece  often  ends  in  major, although  it  beg*an  in  the  minor  of  the  same  key,   and 
the  reverse. 

§  so.  We  insert  here  a  longer  example,  and  one  that  must  be  well  practised,  in  order  to 
explain  all  the  keys  and  their  signatures,  scales,  and  the  usual  chords. 


C  major. 


w^ 
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1»S 


F  major. 


^^y   \\r^^^^Z^^\hi 


i     + 


i  v  "i 


Gr  minor, 


F^fS* 


^^ 


31! 3  2 


8^ 


^^ 


*T 


Eggftfg^gfffrrgg 


F  minor. 


Db  major 


najor.         +  +    »  +  3  ,  f 

1   2  +  «^  t***£  F^yjg         +    L^2    1  * 


i 


?9= 


^^^^f^l^ 


D#  minor. 


j-'.^rf"^,-  , 


a  1  a  r  r  r  if 


3  +        .         +        .         +  1       4 


iis%34^^ljy  ~"fl 


.SIDJ 


G|  minor. 


f  E  major. 


pM^Hf^| 


^f  ,  ■  ■  Mi,-,  rf  rtfa  i  riTi  rtrrijfa  fejyrrf 


»-■+■.« 


C#  minor.       X  3    +    a    1  + 


^V-fc- 


n  r- 


IP 

A  major. 


F#  minor. 


rs  minor.  ,      +         .         2  *       3  * 

•jjf',l[.  i,..ijJaJ-"uJiiiliiWTiu;^i.JJJ 


:.^,L 


^i  ^tt 


^*TT 


31 9f 


D   majot 


201 


§31.  Many  Pupils  are  so  accustomed  to  play  only  in  the  easier  keys/that  they  are  startled 
at  any  composition  which  has  4.  or  b  #s  or  (?sfor  its  signature. 

This  is  a    great  fault.  For   good  players  must  he  equally  conversant  and  ready  with  all 
the  keys.    In  truth  the  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  the  imagination,  and  in  the  want  of  use;  to 
the  fingers,  one  key  is  as  difficult  as  another,  and  it  is  only  the  eye    which  must  try  to  ac- 
custom itself  to  the  greater  numher  of  fsor  v%.\ 

As  we  hare  a]  ready  given  a  sufficient  numher  of  pieces  in  the  easier  keys,  we  shall  now 
insert  a  few  Exercises  in  those  which  are  more  difficult. 


SI  .9. 


2(12 


<5^?. 


^ 


$? —it 


l^r     h 


<?*?« 
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8*2. 


203 


1192 


204 


loc* 


4.  3 


i+i 


!§i§ 


^ 


dim. 


mm 


• 


a 


=n==zF 


"i      r 


"ir  *     e 


2 


32    I  1 

2    +      ;> 


+  2, 


ii  q  h^i  r 


g 


nr^L/ 


ralleiit 


1 


£ 


#i  #! 


f>P 


Tempo. 


fct 


r  r  '  rr 


?  ?+  *  + 


=W 


HE 


«^ 


i      r 


BZZB 


-XT 


*"?-- 


I J  uj  B ''' '  ^'  ^" f  ^ '  ^^i^^Q^ 


as  J 


H 


P 


^ 


3 3 


0- 


? 


S^l^l 


3ii 


OlX*     ,-- - ....  -0- 

p^'i'rffi^rr!wiffif^^i;;f 


m& 


^-4-4-^ 


* * ^ 


§=jjgii 
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20o 


Allegretto,    a 


EX: 

84. 


=== 


i^1     3 


-^H^ 


112- 


*I  ii  ? 


''in 31'Ti.Tnjj  jj" ii'rri'fri 


p 


*  .     i-  ■ J     f  f  f  f 


orerf 


319 


206 


Allegro  moderate. 


gva 


f%  j  U/  ;;-■  Hi 


.SI. 95 


Allegro. 


201 


4. 3  2  3      »        ■*  3   » 


208  All? 


S\9C2 


(*)  The  Pupil  must  caivfully  observe  on  what  note  the  <5*^L  begins,  as  also  the  following   Ueo. 
'  3191  v  ' 
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Ex: 

90. 


^Allegretto.       ? 


I     +  ]2    3  l^l.g    12    3 


M''ii|iifnipljYifn 

^3   'M.M.JL  JtJtA    '      JLM-A. 


LBi^ — illiylgjg 


mil 


-*-£--*      ##£■ 


s 


0.        JL 


& 


m 


8        o      8     Jl 

3  +- 


3      + 


2,  3    2.12    3 


Min,  ^rrtiprf^ 


+    i 


3 


^^ 


£ 


feS 


.*         3 


S       1      ,.  3 


y"',jr"cj:r"i;iCdrfc£riM 


1     g+.t+3,2+v*+fo»+^+*  +    J»±£tMiA±l*fcJ 


4.       3 


3* 


gag  r 


.i    ,\  .r  ^  -i 


J.     -'   '^    J 


I 


^=T 


pp 


Jli  ?  i  +  3 


2  +    4     3      « 


I* 


Ja — 5-*Q v*-» « 


^m 


P^f 


4 


„    +     1    2l 


a* 


re^cM    ^      '  ^^ 


^ja .'  ,rj  ^  ^  ,^  m 


,31.92 


2  4 


3   * 


13   4  3  1         + 


+  24 


8K92 


212 


p^ijijHfcfai  p*n  v^  1  g BIS  ^  i^i^ri^ii/*!*!  v^  »i  r  i  ^  ^ 


p 


e 


t 


oi 


ci>    a 


r    *i  r    n- 


£ 


3= 


m 


(7\ 


Sf5±z  "1  "1    <z5=5 


*n  ~  ^ 


* 


.4ZZ?  Jtforf'.0 


P 


to 


4  3  2 


TO** 


iae 


s 


^ 


U%    t:    * 


^ 


1        I*  **,  1 


J  j-jj  jJi  r-  r 


J.  2  3      *h^ 


S 


Li     a      i    +<%■ 


glj  j  J  I  If  t^q^ffi  y  p  ^  J7?  TTjk 


2         2  "*  o  ""  ~"~*-\^  ~-~_        2 

3  +  i  ±_3    +  8 1      +      a  +     4      3  g     r^  ±  h 


^ 


^ 


2      I     3    >    ! 


j-rmrr 


^^ 


*    3    2         I         ^ 


.SJfl» 


+    i8  ii  +i  r+   "fw-t-l i l4 

<  i3     he,  ^.  + 


04.4  4   3    o    '1  "  3    b 


£Z3 


*    #  . 


££=E=^ 


fc}J 


# 


mm. 


dim. 


a 


+  3  2     1 
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OJV     THE 

FIRST      PART. 


To  those  young"  persons  who  are  about  to  become  Teachers,  the  following-  remarks  on  the  man- 
ner of  g*iving*  Instructions  Mill  not  be  found  useless. 

1.  The  Teacher  must  know  by  heart  all  the  rules(g*iven  in  the  Method  or  Instruction  -  book 
which  he  proposes  to  make  use  of;  and  that  so  perfectly,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  propound 
and  explain  any  one  of  them  to  the  Pupil  in  a   quiet,elear,  and  satisfactory  manner. 

2.  He  must  be  so  far  capable  of  playing;  as  to  be  competent  to  exemplify  practically    to  the 
Pupil  all  the  rules  relating*  to  the  right  position  of  the  hands,  arms,  andfing*ers,  to    touch, 
fing*cring*,  tune,  and  style;  as  he  oug*ht  always  \o  play  to  him  before  hand  each  little    exer- 
cise and  passage. 

8.  I  have  uniformly  found  that  a  firm,  though  friendly,  warm,  and  patient  manner  of  g*iv  _ 
i"ng*  instruction  was  the  most  effective  with  all  Pupils;  and  that  I  could  always  stimulate  the 
most  different  tempers,  from  the  most  soft  and  pliable  to  the  most  lively,  nay  even  wild  and 
morose  dispositions  to  attention  and  perseverance,  because  I  endeavoured  to  present  to 
thein  all  that  was  necessary  and  useful  in  a  clear  and  striking*  manner;  taking-  care  never 
to  overload  them,  and  to  g-ive  to  the  driest  subjects  an  attractive  form.  Good  temper  is 
as  advantag-eous  in  Teaching-  as  in  life  in  g-eneral. 

4.  An  important  means  in  this  respect  is  a  fortunate  choice  as  to  the  musical  pieces  to  be 
studied.  ^Wc  shall  g-ain  nothing- by  torturing*  the  young*  Pupil  with  Compositions  which  must 
appear  to  him  as  old  fashioned,  unintelligible,  and  tasteless,  or  as  too  difficult  and  trouble 
some;  every  Pupil  makes  much  greater  progress  when  he  plays  all  his  lessons  willing-ty 
and  with  satisfaction.  That  whatever  is  fundamental  and  solid  in  playing*  maybe  very  well 
combined  with  this  mode  of  teaching*,  I  am  able  to  assert  from  long*  and  extensive  experience. 

5.  Pieces  which  are  adapted  from  orchestral  music,  such  as  Overtures  and  operatic  pieces, 
as  also  Waltzes  &c.  are  seldom  advantag-eous  to  the  Pupil.  .At  present  however,  most  of 
the  striking*  and  pleasing"  melodies  even  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers  are  arranged  in 
almost  countless  numbers,  as  real  piano-forte  pieces, iti  the  form  of  Rondos,  Variations, Pot 
pourris,&e.-  and  that  in  way  perfectly  suited  to  the  instrument,  so  that  every  Teacher  has 
in  this  respect  an  inexhaustible  choice,  from  which  to  select  and  unite  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable  in  g*iving*  his  instructions. 

6.  From  among*  these  compositions  let  him  always  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  devel  _ 
opment  of  execution,  and  in  which  therefore  the  melody  frequently  alternates  with  easy  passa_ 
g*es,  and  runs.Very  often,  Pupils  are  fatig-ued  for  years  with  pieces  of  an  opposite  description, 
because  their  masters  attempt  too  soon  to  teach  them  expression  and  a  knowledge  of  harmony. 
But  experience  shows  that  this  end,  if  tried  too  early,  will  seldom  be  attained,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time,  we  neg-lect  that  which  every  Pupil  possesses  sufficient  talent  to  acquire,  and  what 
alone  will  g*ive  him  facility  at  every  sort  of  Exercise. 

7.  Nothing*  is  more  important  for  the  Teacher  than  to  form  and  develop-  as  soon  as  possible 
the  taste  of  his  Pupil.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  way  better  than  by  a  g-ood  choice 
of  pieces.  Good  taste  is  always  a  proof  of  g*ood  sense  and  a  clear  understanding*;   and    the 
TVarhcr  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  pedantic  views,  to  rob  his  Pupils   of     their 

■J>\  laving*  before  them  dull  and  tasteless  pieces,  and,thus  as  too  often  happens,to  g*i\  e  them 

'  '  te  for  this  fine  art. 
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8.  Useful  as  maybe  the  practice  of  the  numerous  Exercises  or  Studies,  now  publishcd;still  the 
Teacher  must  not  overload  his  Pupils  with  them.  He  must  keep  in  mind,that  each  musicalpiece, 
even  a  Rondo,  or  an  Air  with  Variations, &e.  is  an  Exercise  in  itselfand  often  a  much  better 
one.  than  any  professed  Study;because  it  is  a  complete  composition,  in  which  melody  is  inter  _ 
mixed  with  passages;  and  because  a  Pupil  will  certainly  practise  such  a  Piece  mora  willingly 
than  any  studies,  which  however  g*ood  they  may  be  in  themselves,  generally  appear  to  youth  dry 
and  tedious.  The  best  and  most  necessary  Exercises  will  always  be  the  scales  and  the  other 
passages  which  are  g-iven  at  leng-th  in  this  part;  for  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  develop  the 
execution  of  the  Pupil  for  the  first  year,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  absolutely  indispen  _ 
sable  to  the  formation  of  any  Piano -forte  player. 

9.  When  the  Pupil  has  half-studied  any  piece, he  may  then  beg*in  a  new  one,  always  continu- 
ing- to  practise  the  preceding*  one,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten, but  continually  g*o  better 
and  better. 

It  is  natural  for  a  new  piece  to  have  much  more  attraction  for  the  Pupil  than  one  that  he 
has  played  over  many  times, and ihat he  should  therefore  study  it  wrth  more  attention  and  plea- 
sure. But  the  Pupil  must  be  by  times  accustomed  to  find  the  same  attraction  in  the  more 
finished  style  of  execution,  even  thoug*h  the  piece  may  already  appear  old  and  too  often 
played  over.  He  must  be  made  to  understand,  that  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  any  one 
plays,  as  Aowhe  plays  it;  and  that  a  composition  unimportant  in  itself  will  g*ain  new  charms  by 
a  correct,  appropriate  and  finished  style  of  execution,  and  thus  do  much  more  credit  to  the 
player.  f 

10.  Many  Teachers  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  to  require  the  Pupil  to  practice  a  piece,  till  it  g*oes 
off  quite  perfectly,  and  this  sometimes  to  the  neg-leet  of  all  progress  in  other  thing's ;this fre- 
quently runs  away  with  months. 

Other  Teachers,  on  the  contrary,  confine  their  Pupils  to  the  mere  reading*,  and  care  nothing* 
about  finishingoff  the  execution  of  any  single  piece. 

Pupils  instructed  on  the  first  of  these  plans,  may  perhaps  at  last  be  able  to  play  before 
others  a  piece  thus  laboriously  acquired,  and  by  that  means  g'ain  some  little  applause;  but  be- 
sides that  piece  they  know  little  or  nothing*. 

Those,on  the  contrary,  who  are  taug*ht  on  the  other  plan,  have  indeed  some  little  knowledge 
and  a  few  practical  notions  in  their  heads;  but  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  play  to  any  one 
a  singie  line  of  music  with  effect. 

Both  Extremes  are  bad;  for  when  the  time  of  the  Pupil  is  properly  employed, we  may,  and 
indeed,  must  unite  both. 

11.  Nothing*  so  much  spurs  the  Pupil  on  to  the  attentive  and  industrious   practice   of   any 
piece,  as  the  idea  that  he  is  to  play  it  before  others.    Hence  the  Teacher  must  contrive  that 
his  Pupil  shall,  as  often  as  may  be,  play  some  well-practised  piece  before  his  relatives,or  friends, 
and  when  more  advanced  even  in  little  parties. 

By  this  means  also  we  shall  with  certainty  conquer  that  bashfulness  and  timidity  which  is 
so  common  among*  young*  people. 

is.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  that  of  accustoming*  the  Pupil  to  keep  the  time  cor 
rectly..    An  internal  perception  or  sentiment  of  time  is  possessed  by  many;  indeed  it  is  more 
common  than  is  generally  believed.    But  on  the  Piano  forte, the  keeping*  exact  time  is  always 
opposed  by  the  necessity  of  conquering*  the  important  mechanical  difficulties  of  playing*.-  and 
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because  the  Pupil  is  impeded  by  stumbling,  or  even  occasionally  coming*  to  a  stand  still,  by 
finding*  the  keys,  by'thefing*ering%by\umtof  sufficient  exeeution,&c:  &c-,  and  thereforc,in  des- 
pite of  his  correct  sentiment  of  time,  he  yet  plays  "with  hesitation, and  often  quite  out  of  all 
measure;  and  at  last,  perhaps  accustoms  himself  to  this  total  want  of  keeping*  time,  merely  be- 
cause some  deg*ree  of  mechanical  facility  was  not  g*ained  sufficiently  early. 

Among*  the  means  of  permanently  fixing*  in  the  Pupil's  mind  this  sentiment  of  time.,  we  may 
recommend: 

a.  That  the  Teacher  during*  the  lesson  should  beat  the  time  steadily  and  aloud  with  a  pen- 
cil or  a  bit  of  stick;  and  by  this  means  compel  the  Pupil  to  play  the  difficult  as  well  as  the 
easy  passages  in  the  same  measure,- the  Teacher  should  also  count  aloud  as  well  as  beat.     It 
will  not  be  of  any  great  advantag-e  to  oblig*e  the  Pupil  himself  to  count  aloud,or  to  beat 
time  with  his  foot;  yet  he  oug*ht  to  count  with  the  Teacher  at  least  mentally. 

b.  The  practice  of  pieces  for  Two  performers  suited  to  the  Pupils  progress.    Here  the 
Teacher  himself  must  g*enerally  take  the  bass-part  or  Seeondo,  as  it  is  termed.    It  is,however, 
advantag*eous  for  the  Pupil  to  now  and  then  practise  the  bass-part  also.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, occupy  too  much  of  his  time  with  Duets  for  two  performers,beeause  he  would  be  likely 
to  lose  the  habit  of  overlooking*  the  whole  key-board  at  a  g-lance,  and  because  after  all   Solo- 
playing*  is  the  chief  object. 

c.  When  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  Pupil  an  opportunity  to  play,  accompanied  by  some 
other  instrument,  as  for  example  a  Violin,  Flute,  or  Violoncello,  the  practice  of  such  com- 
positions will  be  of  great  service  to  him.  The  Pupil  may  also  learn  now  and  then  to  ac- 
company easy  vocal  pieces. 

d.  The  use  of  Maelzel's  Metronome  may  also  be  reeommended,thoug*h  perhaps  somewhat 
later;  it  will  be  spoken  off  in  the  3<*  part  of  this  work. 

IS.,  It  is  very  common  to  allow  Pupils  to  play  difficult  passag*es  slower  than  the  rest  of 
the  piece.  This  is  a  great  fault.  When  a  somewhat  difficult  passage  occurs,  it  must  be 
considered  apart,  and  practised  by  itself  till  it  g*oes  correctly  and  in  the  same  Time  as 
the  entire  piece;  it  must  then  be  practised  in  connection  with  the  rest.  When  passag*es  oc- 
cur, which  are  quite  above  the  Pupil's  powers,  it  will  be  best  to  lay  the  piece  aside  ag*ainst 
some  future  time. 

14. .  But  in  selecting*  pieces  we  must  always  advance  by  very  g*entle  degrees  from  easy  to 
the  more  difficult;  and  the  Teacher  should  form  in  advance  for  each  Pupil  a  little  plan  in 
this  respect. 

15.  When  we  take  a  Pupil  who  has  already  been  imperfectly  taug*ht,andwbohas  therefore 
contracted  many  bad  habits;  as  for  Ex:  a  bad  position  of  the  hands  and  fing*ers,  an  incorrect 
mode  of  fing*ering*,  a  total  want  of  exactness  in  keeping*  time,  a  habit  of  striking*  wrong* 
notes,  thumping*,  &c:  _  we  must  first  of  all  forbid  his  playing*  over  any  piece  that  he  has  stu- 
died before.  We  may  thenbeg*in  at  once  with  the  pieces,  easy  or  difficult,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Part;  explaining*  to  him  once  more,  all  the  elementary  principles, and  then  g*ive 
him  wholly  new  and  suitable  pieces  to  be  studied.  , 

16.  The  method  of  Instruction  in  the    present  Treatise  is  mainly  founded  on  the  study  of  the 
Scales.  These  scales  are  certainly  to  be  met  with  in  other  Elementary  works  for  the  Piano ; — 
but  the  applications   and  consequently  the  advantages  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent. Generally  speaking*,  they  merely  serve  for  learning*  the  notes,  the  marks  of  transposL 
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tion,the  keys,  and  the  most  essential  rules  of  fing-ering*;  and  the  Pupil  unwilling'ly  occupies 
himself  with  them  for  a  time,  long's  for  amusing*  pieces,  and  forgets  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  in  the  connected  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  present  work,  they  may  and  m',11 
fulfill  the  important  purpose  of  developing*  and  assisting*  the  flexibility  and  adroitness  of 
the  fing*ers,  and  lead  onwards  even  to  the  hig*hest  degree  of  execution. 

They  are  of  equally  distinguished  advantage  not  merely  to  the  Bcg*inner,but  to  the  more 
advanced  Pupil,  nay  even  to  the  formed  and  skilful  Player,-  and  there  is  no  assignable  de- 
gree of  execution,  in  which  the  continued  practice  of  them  c_an  he  altogether  dispensed  with. 
How  often  have  we  not  occasion  to  remark  even  of  persons  who  perform  in  publicthat  they 
are  not  able  to  play  the  Scale  of  C  major  perfectly. 

IT.  That  most  of  the  rules  of  fing*ering*  may  be  deduced  from  these  Scales;  as  also  that  the 
mechanical  means  for  assisting*  execution  may  be  studied  by  their  help,  will  be  explained 
and  demonstrated  in  the  2^  and  3<?  Parts  of  this  Method. 

Hence,  a  part  of  these  Scale -Exercises,  at  least  4>  keys,  should  always  be  that  which  the  Pu- 
pil must  daily   play  over  before  any  thing*  else,-  and  during-  the  playing'  of  them,  the  Teacher 
will  have  full  opportunity  to  repeat  to  him  ag*ain  and  ag*ain,  all  the  rules  relating*    to    fine"' 
playing*;  namely:  equality  of  touch,  accuracy  in  keeping*  time,  especially  in  quick  passag*es,f!exL 
ibility  of  fing*ers,  particularly  as  to  the  thumb;  correctness,  propriety  of  fing*ering\andsoon. 
and    this  must  be  continued, till  at  last  the  Pupil  will  apply  them  all  to  every  composition 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  study. 

That  the  Author  of  this  method  has  been  so  fortunate  in  the  30  years  which  he  has  de- 
voted to  giving*  instructions,  as  in  a  short  time,to  place  in  the  rig*ht  path,  and  in  many  cases 
to  bring*  to  a  very  considerable    degree  of  perfection, so  great  a  number  of  persons  of  the  most 
different  degrees  of  talent;  and  among*  them  many,  who  had  before  been  almost  spoiled   by  bad 
modes  of  instruction,  he  has  chiefly  to  ascribe  to  the  constant  employment  of  the  means  here 
g*iven. 

Is.  The  choice  of  pieces  is  naturally  left  to  the  Teacher,  who  will  take  what  he  imagines  best 
suited  to  his  Pupils.  As  however  the  Author  of  this  Method  has  already  published  a  number 
of  Morks  for  Pupils  of  this  description,  he  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  here  a  cata- 
logue  of  them  in   progressive  order,   indicating*  the  opera  or  numbers  of  the  works. 


END    OF     PART 
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